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FOREWORD 


In this volume the story of the Great War is 
told without any unnecessary emphasis on its 
inevital^le horrors or the atrocities committed 
by the enemy. The causes that led to it, as 
♦"cvealcd by documentary evidence, arc briefly 
stated. 

In dealing with the war as a whole, the 
writer has found it impossible to include the 
campaigns conducted in German Hast /Vfrica 
and German West Africa, important as these 
may have been, but has concentrated attention 
on the military events in Europe and Asia 
that were the direct means of forcing a con- 
clusion with Germany. Tlie general history 
of the naval operations is extended to all the 
oceans of the world, but is similarly confined 
to events of major importance. 

As the writer s intoiition has been to produce 

.such a story of the war as would leave on the 

mind of the rcadci an impression of its out- 

8 
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standing features, it will be found that a con- 
siderable amount of space has been devoted to 
narratives of individual heroism displayed by 
our soldiers and sailors. 

The dark cloud that suddenly enveloped 
Europe in 1914 was not without its silver lining. 
That spirit of unity based on common ideals 
which binds together the nations of our world- 
wide Empire was intensified and brightened in 
the hour of need, with the result that the 
Empire has emerged from the conflict greater 
and stronger than ever it was. 


DONALD A. MACKENZIE. 
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THE STORY OF THE 
GREAT WAR 


CHAPTER I 

How Germany Made War 

That singular calm which precedes a cyclone 
prevailed in Europe before the greatest war in 
history burst forth in all its fury. “We were 
on better terms with Germany”, declared Mr. 
Lloyd George at a London demonstration in 
November, 1914, “than we had been for fifteen 
years. There was not a man in the Cabinet 
who thought that war with Germany was a 
possibility. Our relations had improved. 
There was not a diplomatic cloud over the 
German Ocean.” Yet the political barometer 
was falling. On jSth June occurred the assas- 
sination at Sarajevo, (he ( apital of l^osnia, of the 
heir to the Austrian ihitme. This now historic 
tragedy did not seem at first to be pregnant 
with far-reaching political results, and even 
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when it was alleged that the Serbian Govern- 
ment was not free of blame, and a definite 
charge was formulated against it by the Aus- 
trians, Sir Edward Grey, the British Foreign 
Minister, declared that “some of the circum- 
stances quoted in the Austro-Hungarian Note 
respecting Serbia roused sympathy with Aus- 
tria 'Fhe Note was, however, of unpre- 
cedented character. It not only demanded 
the punishment of those alleged to have been 
concerned in the plot, but the humiliation of an 
independent State and the extension of Aus- 
trian innuence in the Balkans. “I have never 
before”, commented Sir Edward Grey, “st'en 
one State address to another independent State 
a document of so formidable a character.” 

Serbia appealed to Russia as its protector, 
and the Government of the 'Fsar si‘t to work to 
effect a peaceful solution of the difliculties con- 
fronting the small and kindred nation, with the 
result that Serbia agreed to comply with the 
demands of the /Xustro-Hungarian Government 
exc(!pt in so far as these tlireatened to make; 
it a sulyect Stale. Serbia proposed lo submit 
the points under dispute to the Hague Tribunal, 
and its attitude in this connection received the 
support of most of the liuropcan Powers. 
Great Britain appealed to Germany in the 
inteicsts of peace, refusing to credit the 
stispicion that Berlin was in reality, in the 
i-iplumatic sense, the cyclonic storm-centre. 
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Germany made answer to the effect that Russia 
and Austria should settle the matter between 
them, and Hritain approved of this sugjfcstion. 
ft then seemed as if all would yo well. The 
representatives of Austria and Russia met, and, 
as Mr. Lloyd George put it in 1914, “were 
gettingf on admirably, so admirably that Ger- 
many got alarmed and declared war on Russia”. 

The German Ambassador in Vienna had been 
working for war. He assured the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government of Germany’s support, and 
although Russia offered to stand aside and 
allow' the four Pow'crs, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and Italy, to settle the dispute be- 
tween Austria and Serbia, Germany alone 
refused to consent to this arrangement. “The 
rjiu slion at issue", the Berlin Government then 
declared, “ is one for settlement between Serbia 
and Austria alone.” It was on 27th July 
that Sir Fdward Grey announced in the House 
<,>f Commons his proposals for a conference. 
On the following day Austria-Hungary declared 
war on Serbia. A partial mobilir-ation of the 
Russian army was ordered on 30th July, and 
nc.xt day, the situation having grown more 
grave, a general mobilization was ordered. 
Meanwhile the Biitish Government strove for 
peace. On 291!! July, Sir Edward Grey made 
appeal to the German Chancellor, saying: “If 
you can induce Austria to satisfy Russia, and 
to abstain from going so far as to come into 
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collision with her, we shall all join in deep 
gratitude to your Excellency for having saved 
the peace of Europe.” The German reply was 
to ask Britain to remain neutral, on the under- 
standing that Germany aimed at “ no terri- 
torial acquisitions at the expense of France”. 
It was recognized that France would be in- 
volved in the war as the ally of Russia. Great 
Britain refused to promise to remain neutral on 
the German terms. It could not stand aside 
and allow France to be “so crushed as to lose 
her position as a Great Power and become 
subordinate to German policy”, Germany 
would give no undertaking with regard to 
the French colonies, and even suggested that 
Britain should ignore her treaty obligations 
as regards the neutrality of Belgium. The 
German Chancellor touched on this phase of 
the problem by saying that “it depended upon 
the action of France what operations Germany 
might be forced to enter upon in Belgium; but 
when the war was over, Belgian integrity would 
be respected if she had not sided against 
Germany ”. 

7'he German offer to Great Britain w'as at 
the time very aptly characterized as “in- 
famous”. It was based on the assumption 
that we desired peace “at any price”. 

Kvents moved rapidly and the political 
horizon grew darker and darker. As has been 
.loted, general mobilization was ordered in 
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Russia on 31st July. On ist Aiiffust, King 
George appealed by telegram to tlie 'I'sar to 
“remove the apprehension ” in Germany with 
regard to mobilization, and the Tsar replied; 
“ 1 should gladly have accepted your proposals 
had not the German Ambassador this afternoon 
presented a Note to my Government declaring 
war". Russia had, previous to this, frankly 
offered to suspend her military preparations, 
which were, as it transpired, being pushed 
forward in full knowledge that Germany was 
.secretly mobilizing. France also received a 
communication from Herlin on that fatal first 
(lay of August. It was an ultimatum demand- 
ing to be .acquainted with her intentions in the 
event of a Ru.s.so-German war. France replied 
that she “would do that which her interests 
dictated ". On the .s.ame day Germany invaded 
Luxemburg, and on the follow'ing d.ay French 
territory was entered at Cirey and an ultimatum 
was presented to Belgium. France was thus 
involved in war without any formal declaration 
from Berlin. 

The Belgian ultimatum was marked “very 
confidential ” and stated : 

“ Reliable information has been received by the 
German Government to the effect that French forces 
intend to march on the line of the Mcii.se by Givet 
and Namur. This information letivcs no doubt as to 
the intention of France to march through Belgian 
territory against Germany.” 
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Following this quite unfounded assertion, came 
the hypocritical announcement : 

“Tlie German Government cannot but fear that 
Belgium, in spite of the utmost goodwill, will be 
unable, without assistance, to repel so considerabh: 
a French invasion with suflicient prospect of success 
to alford an adequate guarantee against danger to 
Germany. It is essential for the self-defence of G(!r- 
many that she should anticipate any such hostile 
attack. The German Government would, however, 
feel the deepest regret if Belgium regarded as an act 
of hostility against herself the fact that the measures 
of Germany’s opponents force Germany, for her own 
protection, to enter Belgian territory." 

Belgium was a.skcd to adopt “a friendly atti- 
tude ", and told that if she showed re.sistance 
Germany would, “to her regret, he compelled 
to consider Belgium as an tMiemy". In this 
abrupt, offensive manner Germany plunged 
into a long-prcmcditatcd war. 

The independence and neutrality of Belgium 
as an independent StJite h.-id been guaranteed 
by' treaty on igth April, 1B39. This treaty 
bore the signatures not only of the accredited 
representatives of Belgium and Holland, but 
also of those of Austria, hVance, Gnrat Britain, 
German}', and Ru.s.sia. In 1870 this agreement 
re< eived further confirmation by a treaty signed 
by Britain and Germany at London, in which 
the specific statement was made, on behalf of 
the King of Pru.ssia: “/f ^s his fixed deter- 
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viinafion to respect the neutrality of liclgiiim 
The contracting parties undertook further to 
employ their naval and military forces to ensure 
the observance of the treaty. 

Germany was further bound as one of the 
f«)rty-four States which, at the Fifth Convention 
of the Hague, agreed to the following articles: — 

I. The territory of neutral Powers is inviolable. 

II. Belligerents are forbidden to move across the 
territory of a neutral Power, troops and convoys, 
either of munitions of war or of supplies. 

III. 77/e fret of a neiitrat Pmver repetting, even by 
force, attacks on its neutratity cannot be consulercil as 
a hostite act. 

As late as 29th April, 1913, German states- 
men referred in the Reichstag" to this nation’s 
obligations in this connection; “ Relgian neu- 
trality ", declared Herr von Jagrow, Secretary of 
State for Foreig'ii Aflfair-s, “is provided for b}' 
1 itternational Conventions, and Germany is 
deti'rmined to respect these Conventions”. At 
the same meeting Herr von Heeringen, Minister 
of War, said very plainly: “Germany will not 
losi^ sight of the fact that the neutrality of Bel- 
gium is guaranteed by International Treaty”. 

Indeed, on 2nd August, the very day on 
which the German ultin.atum was presented 
to Belgium, Herr ^on Below, the German 
Minister at Brussels, said to a group of Belgian 
journalists who intci viewed him: 
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“The (German) troops will not cross Belgian terri- 
tory. Grave events are imminent Perhaps yon will 
see your neighbour’s house in /lames, but the lire will 
spare your dwelling.” 

On 3 rd August, the Belgian Government 
replied to the German ultimatum protesting 
against the proposed violation of its neutrality^ 
and stating that it was firmly resolved to repel 
every attack on its rights. 

Next day the King of the Belgians addressed 
his Parliament and declared, “ 1 have faith in 
our destiny; a country which defends itself 
commands the res|)ect of all; such a country 
shall never perish. God will be with us in this 
just cause. Long live Independent Belgium!” 

This firm stand had not been anticipated by 
Germany, nor was the ultimatum which on the 
same day was dispatched from London to 
Berlin demanding an assurance that the neu- 
trality of Belgium would be respected. 

Sir Edwiard Goschen, the British Ambas- 
sador at Berlin, who presented the ultimatum, 
found the Imperial Chancellor greatly agitated. 
“His Excellency”, Sir Edward has told, “at 
once began a harangue which lasted about 
twenty minutes. He said that the step taken 
by His Majesty’s Government was terrible to 
a degree; just for a word — neutrality, a word 
which in war-time had so often been disre- 
garded— ywj/ for a scrap of paper Great Britain 

(»«) 
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was going to make war on a kindred nation 
who desired nothing better than to be fi*i(Mids 
with her.” 

Sir Edw^ird, in his reply, said “it was, so 
to speak, a matter of ‘ life and dc^ath ’ for the 
honour of Great Britain that she should keep 
her solemn engagement to do her utmost to 
defend B(‘lgiiim’s neutrality if attacked 

Germany refused to comply with the terms 
of the ultimatum. “The plan for the in- 
vasion of France ”, confessed the Deutsche 
Kric^c Zeilung ov\ 2nd September, 1914, “was 
thoroughly thought out a long time? ago. It 
was necessary for its success that it should take 
place in the north by way of Belgium^' 

General von Bernhardi, in his notorious book 
Warfare of To-day^ had previously declared, 
with full knowledg’c of Germany’s aims and 
policy, “The neutrality of Belgium will not 
stop us. . . . France must be so crushed as 
nt‘.ver to be able to rise again to interfere with 
us. . . . This result must be secured at any 
cost, even at the cost of a European war.” 

But the cost was greater than had been 
anticipated. Great Britain declared war on 
Germany at ii p.m. on August 4th. On 
August 5th the Germans had entered Belgian 
territory and made* the -irst attack on Liege, 
which was repulsed wUli heavy loss. 

The British army and navy were mobilized. 
Sir John Jellicoe was appointed to the Com- 

(D48) 2 
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mand of the Cirand Fleet, and Lord Kitchener 
became Secretary of State for War. 

Kitchener was at the time British Agent in 
Egypt. He had paid an official visit to Lon- 
don, and, his business having been completed, 
he took train to Dover, intending to cross the 
Channel and travel by train to Marseilles, when 
he received an urgent message to return. 

His appointment as Secretary of State for 
War was approved not only by the British 
Empire as a whole, but also by France, for, as 
a young man, he had fought as a volunteer in 
the French army during the Franco-Prussian 
War. He set himself at once to the task of 
sending the British Expeditionary Force to 
France. A speedy mobilization was effected, 
in accordance with the scheme previously pre- 
pared under the direction of Lord Haldane, 
and within a matter of twelve or fourteen hours 
some of the ib'itish troops were alrt;ady on tlu; 
Continent. The whole Expeditionary Forci; 
was ready in forty-eight hours. Many troops 
were crossing the Channel before they became 
aware whither they were bound. “Thanks to 
the cordial co-operation of the Navy,” Lord 
Kitchener said afterwards, “the troops went 
abroad with perfect smoothness and without 
a)iy untoward incident whatever.” 

Lord Kitcdiener then set himself to the task 
of raising a new army, and when he issued his 
appeal for recruits, young men flocked to the 
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colours in their thousands. Ho had conridence 
in his fellow-countrymen and they had confi- 
dence in him. “This very serious conflict ”, he 
said frankly, “will entail considerable sacrifices 
on our people. These will be willingly borne 
for our honour and the preservation of our 
position in the world and will be shared by our 
Dominions beyond the seas.” 

Australia had alreiidy offered 20,000 men, 
and other offers had come from New Zealand, 
Canada, and South Africa, while many Indian 
princes unreservedly |)laccd the resources of 
their States at the disposal of Great Britain 
for the duration of the war. 

In these early days of preparation. Lord 
Kitchener was an outstanding figure. The hour 
had come and with it the man. It seemed as 
if his whole life had been spent in preparation 
for the great work he was destined to perform 
for the limpire in its hour of need. 

In Germany it had become fashionable to 
regard British civilization as decadent. The 
British army was supposetl to have deteriorated, 
and the British people to be U)o timorous, or 
too pre-occupied with political problems, to 
take a bold and resolute stand against this 
powerful nation in arms. 

When it became known in Berlin, by means 
of a flying sheet issue(! ’'.om a newspaper office 
on the night war was declared, that Britain was 
opposing German nggrc.ssion, a mob made a 
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disgraceful demonstration in front of the British 
Embassy and flung cobble-stones through the 
windows. British subjects who were unfortu- 
nate enough to be in the streets were roughly 
handled, and many were arrested on trumped-up 
charges of espionage. 

Next day the Kaiser sent a message to the 
British Ambassador expressing regret for the 
outbreaks, but added: “You w'ill gather from 
these occurrences an idea of the feelings of my 
people resi)ccting the action of Great Britain in 
joining with other nations against her old allies 
of Waterloo”. In this message the Kaiser 
formally notified the y\mbassador that he 
divested himself of the honorary titles of British 
Field Marshal and British Admiral. 

The intervention of Great Britain threatened 
a dislocation of German plans for a short and 
successful war. As events have proved, it led 
ultimately to the downfall of German military 
and naval power. 

From the outset the German people displayed 
an ugly spirit. The British, French, and 
Russian Ambassadors and their staffs were in- 
sulted and jeered at by crowds gathered in the 
streets and at riailway stations. But it was 
chiefly against Britain that enmity was shown. 
A hysterical “ Hymn of Hate” was composed 
and sung everywhere. It was printed even in 
school books. “God Punish England” be- 
came a fashionable term of greeting. Rubber 
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stamps impressed this phrase on the daily 
correspondence of private individuals and busi- 
ness firms. Hiffh and low, the people as a 
whole became obsessed with the idea of striking 
Britain a swift and overpowering “knock-out 
blow”. Nothing else seemed to matter in the 
early days of the war. Two days before the 
British troops reached Belgian soil, the Kaiser, 
carried away by the clamour of press and 
people, issued his notorious command to his 
army, in which was concentrated the vanity 
and self-confidence of his entire Empire: 

“It is my Royal and Imperial command that you 
concentrate your energies for the immediate present 
upon one single purpose, and that is, that you address 
all your skill and all the valour of my soldiers to 
exterminate first the treacherous English, and to walk 
over General French’s contemptible little army. 

“ Kaiser.” 

But, proud and confident as was the war 
lord, with all his great uimies, so well organized 
and so well prepared for war, he was to discover 
in time that, in the words of the Psalmist, 
“He made a pit, and digged it, and is fallen 
into the ditch which he made. His mischief 
shall return upon his own head, and his violent 
dealing shall come down upon his own pate.” 





CHAPTER II 

From Mons to the Marne 

“Wc arc in self-defence,” declared the 
Imperial Chancellor in the German Reichstag 
soon after the outbreak of the German-planned 
war, “and by necessity our troops have occupied 
Luxemburg, and perhaps have already entered 
Belgian territory. This is an infraction of 
inlernalional law. . . . VVe shall”, he added, 
“ repair the wrong we are doing iis soon as our 
military aims have been reacluMl.” 

It was against innocent Belgium that the 
first heavy blow was struck, and it was in 
Belgium that the German army first created 
that state of terrorism which was intended to 
shock the civilized world and cause all who 
opposed the might of Germany to tremble and 
oflFer ready submission. 

An unexpected resistance was set up from 
the outset. German plans were temporarily 
thwarted by the fighting round Liege, and 
valuable time was thus gained to allow France 
and Britain to hasten forward their military 
prepaiations. On 7th August the Germans 
at Liege, having lost heavily, asked for an 
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armistice of twenty-four hours to bury their 
dead; but the request, which was really made 
for other reasons, was refused by the Belgians. 
Three days later the Germans entered the 
town of Liege. The forts held out until sub- 
jected to a bombardment by heavy guns for five 
days; the last fell on August 17th. Namur 
forts were bombarded for four days, and the 
last was taken on August 25th, two days after 
the town was occupied. 

The sweep of the Germans through Belgium, 
ill which towns and villages sufTta-ed terribly 
from shell-fire and deliberate fire-raising, gave 
them their first military advantage over the 
French, who were quite unj)repared for an 
attack from the north. The Kaiser’s forces 
outnumbered the Belgian and the French 
trooj)s that were rushed forward to aid them, 
and also the British army, which was sent 
across the English Channel with all speed to 
assist the French and Belgians, while all the 
enemy were well equipped, well supplied with 
munitions, and well led. The tJerman generals 
had gained experience at their annual niaiueuvrcs 
in handling great masses of men, and were 
skilled in all the arts of modern warfare. 

General von Kluck commanded the right 
rving of the invading army, and, after over- 
coming the unexpected .ind valiant resistance 
of the Belgians, had soon the greater part of 
north-western France at his mercy. He could 
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have captured the Channel ports and rendered 
very difficult the future operations of the British 
expeditionary force, at the same time gaining 
for the German navy important bases for 
raids on British shipping and attacks on British 
naval squadrons. But the Germans were 
obst;ssed by two desires. One was to destroy 
the British army, and the other to capture 
Paris. The war staff at Berlin dreamed dreams 
of Christmas dinners for German officers in the 
French capital, and of a spectacular entry into 
the city of the victorious Ka'ser and his frowns 
ing war lords. They believed that if Paris 
fell the war would come to a speedy conclusion. 

The resistance set up by the British army, 
its glorious retreat in face of what seemed 
overwhelming odds, and its speedy recovery 
as a striking force had much to do with the 
unexpected reverses which the Germans were 
doomed to sustain. 

Acting in conjunction with Field-Marshal 
Joffre, Commander-in-Chiefof the French army, 
General French, the British Commander-in- 
Chief, moved his army towards Mons. Its left 
wing extended along the banks of the canal 
to Cond6, and its right to Bray and Binche. 
The Fifth French Army was extended on 
the British right in the vicinity of Charleroi 
and af;ross the River Sambre, which flows 
through Namur. 

7'he Germans attacked Namur on August 
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2 1 St. On the same day the battle of Charleroi 
bcj^an, and it ended on the 22nd, the French 
being compelled to retreat before overwhelming 
numbers. Namur was evacuated by the Allies 
on the evening of the 23rd. Its fall was 
announced by the Kaiser next morning, but 
before the last fort had been destroyed. 

'Phe Germans began their attack on the 
British army at Mons early on the afternoon 
of the 23rd, which was a Sunday. From 
the outset the British right was seriously 
threatened by superior numbers. Joflfre had 
warned the British commander that three Ger- 
man corps were advancing against his front, 
and that another corps was making a turning 
movement from the direction of Tournay. The 
British left, lying along the canal bank, was 
thus endangered. Nor w.as the situation less 
perilous on the right, for the Germans, having 
gained possession of the passages of the Sambre 
l.)elween Namur and Charleroi, were driving 
before them two French divisions. The retreat 
of these divisions was leaving the British right 
wing “in the air”. Such was the situation 
on tliat memorable Sunday afternoon when the 
British expeditionary force first came into touch 
with the enemy. Heavily attacked on the 
front, threatened on the right and left by turn- 
ing movements, there was nothing in prospect 
but .retreat. But before a retreat could be 
effected, the Germans had to be thwarted in 
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their immediate design, so that time might be 
gained. 

“On paper” the British force was defeated 
almost before a shot was fired. It should, 
according to the calculations made at Berlin, 
have been thrown into confusion, shattered, 
and driven like chaff before the wind. But the 
courage, determination, and magnificent dis- 
cipline of the British army upset all German 
calculations. 

The attack began with dramatic suddenness. 
It was between noon and one o’clock wlien it 
first became known in Mens that the Germans 
were at hand. Many men were tit dinner on 
the right when shrapnel began to burst over 
them. Those who had not long arrived were 
washing shirts and socks, f)r bathing in the 
canal. A rush was made to arms, and soon 
the men were in action. The weight of the 
initial attack fell on the British right, and a 
slight retreat m;is made so as to occupy a 
stronger position. Mons then became a 
dangerous salient, and General Hamilton was 
warned not to hold the town too long, and 
when he found himself threatened, to retire 
behind it. Some of the German regiments 
who came against Mons drove in front of them 
men, women, and children from the adjoining 
Belgian villages so as to be shielded against 
British bullets. 

Everywhere the German attacks were made 
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in close Formation. “They came on”, as a 
British soldier has graphically put it, “in solid 
square blocks. One could not lielp hitting 
them.” Although there was hardly time to dig 
trenches, the British forces set up a fierce 
resistance, mowing down the enemy with well- 
directed artillery and rifle fire. Bridges span- 
ning rivers and canals had to be destroyed so 
as to prevent the Germans effecting easy cross- 
ings. This work had to be accomplished under 
heavy fire. Men swam to set fuses, with the re- 
sult that some bridges, which the Germans began 
to i:ross, were blown into the air. The masses 
crowded on cither side of a canal were mean- 
while riddled by showers of bullets. At one spot 
on the British left, the (icrmans, after two bridges 
had beim destroyed, ran out pontoons. Ten 
times they constructed temporary bridges, and 
ten times they wen', destroyed. Their losses in 
men, horses, and material were exceedingly 
hea\y but still they came on in great numbers. 
'I’he British were outnumbered by four and six 
to one, l)ut (iogged/y they fought and held their 
ground, displaying that unconqueraldt' spirit 
which was beyond all German ex\)cctations. If 
the opj)o.sing forces had been anything like 
equal in numbers and equipment, the Germans 
would undoubtedly ha’-e suffered heavy defeat. 

There were numerous cases of individu.al 
bravery, .and many instances of small forces 
holding out against ovcnvhelming odds. “We 
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held the Germans all day,” wrote a wounded 
English officer, “killing hundreds, when about 
5 p.m. the order to retire was eventually given. 
It never reached us, and we were left alone. 
The Germans, therefore, got right up to the 
canal on our right, hidden by the railwciy em- 
bankment, and crossed the railway. Our people 
had blown up the bridge before their deparlurc. 
We found ourselves between two fires, and I 
realized that we had about 2000 Germans and 
a canal between myself and my fi'iends. We 
decided to sell our lives dearly. I ordered my 
men to fix bayonets and charge, which the 
gallant fellows did splendidly, but we got shot 
down like ninepins.” The remnant escaped. 

Meanwhile, General French had decided to 
retreat to a new position early next morning. 
All day long the defenders had fought with 
great gallantry, and when night came on there 
was no rest for them. Hinche on the right had 
been evacuated by the cavalry, and tlic 2nd 
British Division made a pretence that they were 
to retake it. This diversion deceived the Ger- 
mans and facilitated the retreat of the main 
force. Sir Douglas Haig, who was in com- 
mand of the ist Corps, was able to withdraw to 
a new position without much loss during the 
night. Other generals had less conspicuous 
success. Gallant charges were made by cavalry 
when the Germans followed up the retreat. On 
Monday morning the 9th Lancers and 18th 
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Hussars made a dashing attack on a great body 
of German Uhlans who had captured some 
British guns. The men rode to the attack with 
bare heads and in their shirt-sleeves. “The 
German cavalry ”, wrote an officer at the time, 
“have not got the pace and free movement of 
our men. They all seem stiffer in the saddle, 
and, although superbly mounted, their horse- 
manship lacks the suppleness of the British 
cavalry. Some of the hussars and lancers were 
almost in a horizontal position on the offsides of 
their mounts when (hey were cutting right and 
left with bare arms. Our losses were heavy, 
but the enemy suffered much more — four or five 
times as much is the cstimati: of the General- 
in proportion to numbers engaged.” 

A German Uhlan, who was taken prisoner, 
said Ivr hoped never again to meet such fighting 
men as the Knglish lancers. “We were four 
to one of them ”, he said, “but in a flash, puff! 
they were on us and through us. Every one of 
them speared a man — I got this wound in my 
shoulder— and some of our horses went over. 
Befoi cr we could re-form or get ready they came 
dashing back, yelling like furies, and they were 
through us again. Ach! it was awful, horrible! 
and then, by Gott! they turn about and do it 
again. This time they stayed with us longer. . . 

1 will never meet them again, please you!" 

The gallant lancers . aved several guns. 
Other guns were rescued by infantry, who 
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dragged them along until German horses, 
whose riders had been killed, were caught, 
harnessed, and yoked to them. 

Wounded men fought until they were com- 
pletely exhausted. It is told by one officer that 
a man addressi^d him, saying, “Sir, may I 
retire?” “Why?” asked the officer. “Sir,” 
replied the man, “I have been hit three times.” 

In his official dispatch. General French wrote 
regarding the stand made at Mons: “It became 
apparent that if complete annihilation was to be 
avoided a retirement must be attempted. . . . 
The movement was covered with the most 
devoted intrepidity and determination by the 
artiller}', which had itself suffered heavily, and 
the fine work done by the cavalry in the further 
retreat from the position assisted materially in 
the final completion of this most difficult and 
dangerous operation. Fortunately the enemy 
had himself suffered too heavily to engage in 
an energetic pursuit.” 

The first retirement was made upon the 
Jenlain-Bavai-Maubeuge line. Here the army 
was reinforced by the 19th Brigade, which was 
brought up from the lines of communications. 
Maubeuge was surrounded by hills, on which 
were forts. These had been neglected, how- 
ever, for France devoted all its attention to 
those on its eastern frontier. The Governor, 
however, had done his utmost after war was 
declared to organize resistance. Over 20 miles 
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of trenches were diijf, great masses of wire en- 
tanglements were accumiilatcci, and fifty bat- 
teries, were set in position. Maubciige was 
thus able to hold out for eight days under a 
heavy bombardment. The garrison consisted 
of 40,000 middle-aged men, of whom 5000 were 
killed or wounded. 

Keeping up continuous attacks the Germans 
did their utmost to turn the left wing of “the 
contemptible little army ” and drive it into the 
doomed stronghold, there to surround it. They 
had dreams of another Sedan. But their dreams 
wore set at naught. “It was not to forts of 
steel and concrete”, a German critic wrote after- 
wards, “that the Allies owed their strength, 
l)ut to the magnificent qualities of the British 
army.” 

French recognized that Maubcuge was little 
more than a trap. “I felt”, he has written, 
“ that not a moment must be lost in retiring to 
another position.” The Germans were at the 
time somewhat exhausted, their losses having 
been heavy, and it was hoped their pursuit 
would not be too vigorous. They seemed to 
be quite assured that General French would 
tarry on the Maubcuge line, but on the 25th the 
British army was marching south-westward all 
day. It was not until the evening that Haig’s 
First Corps w'as caught up at Landrccics and 
Morvillcs by the pursuing Germans; the Second 
Corps, under Smith-Dorrien, fought rear-guard 
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artions, which, however, did not become too 
serious until a hall was made on the Canibrai- 
Le Gateau line at about 3 p.m. 

The next day, the 26th, was the most critical 
one of the retreat. It was clearly necessary 
that the retreat should be continued, but, at 
the same time, to render it easier and safer, the 
Gormans had to be crippled. A counter-attack 
was therefore planned by General Smith-Dor- 
rien, and consented to by General French, on 
condition that the withdrawal should be resumed 
as soon as a success was achieved. It was, 
therefore, to check the German pursuit that 
the battle of Le Gateau was fought. Although 
greatly exhausttid by continuous marching, the 
British soldiers displayed magnificent spirit. 
The men were longing to get into grips with 
the enemy, who were in great strength, having 
no fewer than four army corps. Thus opposed 
by four to one, the Hritish fought a desperate 
and gallant battle. Every available man, in- 
cluding the telegraphists and escort, went into 
action. Our losses were heavy, but those of 
the enemy were greater. “There had been 
no time to entrench properly,” General I'rench 
has reported, and the artillery was outmatched 
by great odds, yet the Germans suffered so 
heavily that when a retreat was ordered their 
capacity to follow in pursuit was much reduced. 
The action reflected with the greatest credit on 
General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien. “ I say 
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without hesitation,” Frencii wrote in his dis- 
patches, “that the savings of the left wing" of 
the army . . . could never have been accom- 
plished unless a commander of rare and un- 
usual coolness, intrepidity, and determination 
had been present to pers(inally conduct the 
operation.” 

The British troops were undoul)tcdIy much 
heartened by their success, and although greatly 
wearied they resumed their retreat, making to- 
wards St. Quentin. It was a memorable night. 
A great thunderstorm broke out and rain fell 
heavily. Not a few men collapsed from ex- 
haustion, dropping down by the roadside and 
immediately falling asleep. A number were 
afterwards taken jirisoners, and some straggled 
about the countryside next morning and made 
towards Amiens, where they spread sensational 
stories that reached London and gave origin to 
the rumour that the British army had been 
overwhelmed by disaster. The Germans be- 
lieved that the “contemplibles ” were thoroughly 
demoralized. But this was a case of the wish 
being father to the thought. 

At St. Quentin, Sraith-Dorrien’s corps ob- 
tained some respite from their labours, and 
were refreshed by a few hours’ sleep. Haig’s 
corps on the British right moved south all day, 
and in its rear-guard action there were heavy 
losses, especially among the Ministers. 

From the 27th August till 2nd September, 

(D43) *' 3 
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when the Marne was crossed, tlie retreat went 
on steadily. The left and right wings were 
separated until the night of isi September, 
when they were united at Betz after having 
crossed the River Aisne. 

The retreat look place through many a 
terror-stricken village, and along roads 
crowded with refugees. “ I pity the poor 
people who live in the villages about the war 
part,” wrote a Bedfordshire soldier. “With 
reddened eyes they look to us in mute appeal. 
We do what we can for them, and they tlo 
what they can for us. . . . May God spare 
our country from such sights as I have se(‘n! 
I say it as one who has, with otluas, broken 
into a house that we might fire at an advancing 
enemy through the upstairs windows. Imagine 
a terrified young woman and an elderly man 
sitting in a darkened room, horror-stricken, 
whilst shells screamed about their home and 
bullets phitted and whined through windows 
and upon walls. It was a consolation to know 
these two sought refuge in a cellar. We 
retired, shot at by shells and bullets. . . 

At railway stations crowds of women and chil- 
dren were seen weeping bitterly because there 
were no trains to carry them away. Many of 
the poor refugees were taken into army carts 
and wagons. “ We had twelve in our wagon,” 
wrote a soldier, “ and let them (.‘at our food.” 

Often small particis made gallant stands. A 
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priv.ntc in the Manchester Reffimont, which was 
beinji encircled, relates: “The colonel says 
to us, ‘No surrender, lads! First you have 
your rifles, then your bayonets, then your 
butts, and, finally, your fists’. And we re- 
membered it, too. It was pretty hot, but we 
were quite cool. . . . The (Germans were a 
lovely mark in spite of their blue j^rey uniforms. 
... 1 fired over six hundred shots altogether, 
before the retreat was ordered.” 

An officer has told of the desperate attempts 
made by the Germans to turn the retreat into 
a rout. “The Germans”, he wrote, “were 
bent on getting through our lines at any cost 
of men, and it was simply one grand procession 
of men toeing the death line in the hope of 
wearing us out. . . . We could have got 
away with comparative ease had we gone the 
way they wanted us to go, but we would have 
uncovered the French left, and every man of us 
kn(‘w that the safety of the whole French army 
depended on our stand. Therefore we held on, 
and fought inch by inch until we had fallen 
back on the French left.” 

'I'hc llritish soldiers sometimes marched 
thirty miles in a single day. When the enemy 
came near “we received them in the good old 
way,” as a soldier has narrated, “the front 
ranks with the bayonet, and the rear ranks 
keeping up incessant fire on them. After a 
hard tussle they retired hastily. . . . After 
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the last attack wc lay down in our clothes to 
sleep as best as wc could, but long* before 
sunrise we were called out to be told that we 
had got to abandon our position. Nobody 
knew why avc had to go; but like good soldiers 
■wc obeyed without a murmur. The enemy’s 
cavalry, evidently misunderstanding our action, 
came down on us again in force ; but our men 
behaved very well indeed, and the Germans 
gave it up as a bad job. Their losses were 
terrible. ...” 

The final stages of the great retreat were not 
forced entirely by the pressure exorcised by 
the enemy. French cavalry and infantry had 
come into action with the intention of relieving 
the British rear-guard, and met with considerable 
success. On 29th August, Joffre and French 
agreed between them to continue the retiring 
movement .so as to draw on the enemy, and 
then to assume the ofFcnsivc when the situation 
became favourable. As subsequent events 
demonstrated to the full, this decision was a 
wi.se one. It not only gave the Allies a strategic 
advantage, but deceived the Germans, who 
became over-confident and underestimated the 
strength of their opponents. It was taken for 
granted at Berlin that the British army was no 
longer to be reckoned with as a powerful and 
well-organized force. The lure of Paris drew 
the Germans on, and they took risks which 
were to lead to their undoing. 
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The spectacular success of the Germans, and 
the jubilant and prcniature rejoicings in Berlin, 
caused a wave of pessimism to sweep over the 
Allied countries. It was feared that Paris 
would fall, and the departure of the French 
Government to Bordeaux was regarded as an 
indication that JofTre had no hope of saving 
the capital. A great exodus of Parisian citi- 
zens was suddenly begun. From' Paris to 
Tours “there were sixty unbroken miles of 
people”, wrote a correspondent at the time. 
All classes shared in the panic. Whole families 
were conveyed in motor-cars, taxicabs, lorries, 
carts, and pony traps. Many trudged wearily 
on foot and slept by night at the wayside. In 
this great tide of humanity were many refugees 
from the invaded districts, who had fled to Paris 
in the hope that they would be safe there until 
the invaders were driven across the frontier. 

But between Paris and the German armies a 
steel wall was rapidly being constructed. Joffre 
Avas being given his chance to strike a severe 
blow and send the invaders reeling bcickwards 
across a great part of the country they had 
invaded too rapidly and too confidently for 
their own safety. On the banks of the River 
Marne thi! hope of a speedy German victory 
was shattered once and for ever. 



CHAPTER III 


Victory of the Marne 

The militarj' situation in Prance at the be- 
jfinnin<( of Soptomber was iindoiil)tcdly critical. 
Except at Verdun, the whole French line was 
beini*" driven in, and between Vtadiin and Paris, 
it looked as if it would be bent and broken. 

Fortunately, however, the Germans were 
unable to bring’ into action large masses of 
troops then available to them. Russia was 
creating a diversion on the eastern frontier. 
When the British army was retnjating across 
northern France, the Russians were advancing 
rapidly through east Prussia, threatening Kdn- 
igsberg in the north, and a])pearing to clear the 
way to Posen in the south. In Galicia the 
Russians were also meeting with success in 
conflict with the Austrians. The Serbians 
were not only holding their own, but promising 
to inflict reverses on their enemies. 

At Berlin the Russian advance was creating 
much alarm. It was taken for granted that all 
was going well in France and that Paris was on 
the eve of capitulation. The French army was 
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about to be broken and the shattered remnants 
of the British army were doomed to be driven 
pell-mell to such of the Channid ports as the 
Clernians would permit them to reach. Russia 
had consequently to be dealt with so that the 
eastern limits of the German Empire might be 
freed from the horrors of invasion. When, there- 
fore, great masses of troops which were rushed 
eastward began to achieve successes, the joy- 
bells were rung merrily in Germany. Russia 
was to be defeated, and the defeat of that great 
Power would shatter the last hope of the Allies 
and bring the war to a speedy and successful 
conclusion. 

'Fhe situation in France, however, was more 
serious for the Germans than the Allies. When 
the invaders moved rapidly southward in five 
great columns, Geiurral von Kluck, who com- 
manded the right wing, swept triumphantly 
through y\micns; but although he had the 
ChaniK.'l ports at his mercy, he failed to occupy 
them. Calais, Dieppe, and Boulogne were un- 
(h'fended and might have been t.aken almost 
without a blow. Von Kluck compelled the 
British to abandon the Boulogne base for that 
of St. Nazaire on the Bay of Biscay; but he 
tlid little more than that. The belief that the 
British army had received a knock-out blow 
caused him and the General Staff at Berlin to 
commit a blunder which was one of the causes 
of prolonging the war. Instead of making for 
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the coast, and capturing bases for the German 
submarines, von Kluck turned southward to 
take part in the hoped-for investment of Paris. 

Then began the battle of the Marne. The 
right wing of the German armies was “in the 
air”, joffre saw his opportunity, and prepared 
to take advantage of it. His chance to turn at 
bay was made possible by the quick recovery of 
the British army and the massing of troops in 
Paris to take part in a flank attack. 

Meanwhile, General Foch, in the centre of 
the French line, prepared to strike a blow 
which was to have far-reaching effects. “I 
will retreat no longer," he is said to have 
informed Joffre, “ I am about to attack." 
When he came to this decision, the Crown 
Prince’s army was across the Marne and a 
great salient was being formed. Foch met 
w’ith a speedy success. The Germans were 
preparing to rest for the night when the French 
fell upon them, with dash and vigour, and drove 
them pell-mell across the river. Von Kluck’s 
army, which was advancing towards Paris, was 
then placed in a position of peril and Joffre let 
loose on its flank the army concentrated in 
Paris. Reinforced by the British and fighting 
with great valour, it drove in the rear-guards 
which, whether by orders received, or on his 
own initiative, von Kluck had ventured to press 
in a south-easterly direction across the Allied 
front. Evidently he hoped to relieve the 
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pressure on the Crown Prince’s army and break 
through the; Allied centre. 

The Germans were taken completely by sur- 
prise when they discovered that a flank attack 
was being made on the right wing. A graphic 
account is given by an English soldier who was 
S(?nt with a dispatch to a French general, on 
the night that the Paris army was being rushed 
in taxi-cabs (five in a cab) and other vehicles to 
strike at von Kluck's army. Standing on the 
toji of a small hill, he saw a great mass of Ger- 
mans in open country. They were extended 
for two miles between a wood and a river. 
Suddenly a large number of French and British 
batteries swept round one side of the wood, 
taking cover behind a rise of ground about 
400 yards distant from the enemy, while thou- 
sands of French troops came round the hill on 
which the private was standing. 

A German aeroplane dropped down into the 
German position and gave the alarm. “There 
was then a tremendous bustle," wrote the Eng- 
lish spectator, “and I could sec them digging 
trenches like madmen.” Meanwhile, from the 
direction of the river, the booming of guns was 
heard, and the Germans in that direction came 
rushing to a highway skirting a wood. When 
within half a mile of it, numerous guns opened 
fire from bi^tween the trees. “The effect was 
marvellous. 'I'lie whole mass turned and made 
for the other Germans who were digging the 
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Ironolics.” Attempts were made to rally them, 
and at length broken masses were advancing at 
a good pace towards the rise that hid the 
British and French artillery which hatl been so 
quietly brought up. “There were hundreds 
of guns there," wrote the private, “all out of 
sigltt, while the mass of French troops th.at had 
came from the directioYi of I’aris had luilted, 
and about 2000 only crept into the wood with 
all the quick-firers they could bring up.” The 
Germans were allowed to advance to about 300 
yards from the wood. Then the guns burst 
forth together. “I saw”, continues the nar- 
rator, “great lanes in the German ranks, not in 
the vanguard alone, but in the succeeding 
masses of men as far as I could .see.” A 
panic seized the enemy. So thickly massed 
were they that they could not open out. 
“A number started at a run for the wood. 
I should think a couple of thousand started, 
but not one of them reached it. Another de- 
moralized horde made for the opposite end, 
having to run the gauntlet of the French 
machine-guns for a distance of 500 yards, only 
to find at the end of their mad rush for safety 
a French division charging with fixed bayonets.” 
The Germans broke and ran, while artillery on 
their right and left and Maxims behind them 
“were raining a hail of death continually". 
Had cavalry been available few would have 
escaped. 
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Von Kluck’s perilous movement was a tacti- 
cal blunder. As has been slated, the German 
centre was driven in, and his army, outflanked 
and beaten, had to retreat hurriedly. The 
battle which bejjan on 6th September lasted 
until the evening of the loth. By this time 
“the Germans”, as General FVench reported, 
“had been driven back to the line Soissons- 
Rheims, with .a loss of thousands of prisoners, 
many guns, and enormous masses of trans- 
port 

Not since th(' days of Napoleon had Prussian 
militarism sustained so heavy a h\o\\\ When 
the German armies fell back on the Aisno, their 
.ho|)(!S of a speedy victory were completely 
shattered and they found tluMuscdves faced with 
the prospect of a long, bitter, and doubtful 
campaign. A gloom fell on the Fatherland 
and on the army, which the Kaiser endea- 
voured to clear by cheerful speeches. “Well, 
boys,’’ he declared, addressing some of his 
troops, “before the leaves fall from the trees, 
we shall all be back in the dear Fatherland.’' 



CHAPTER IV 


The Struggle for the Channel Ports 

Looking back on these early days of the war, 
one wonders at the confidence in ultimate vic- 
tory which prevailed at home and on the field of 
battle, and the wonder is mingled with pride. 
The victory of the Marne was undoubtedly one 
of the decisive battles in the great war, but only 
one of them. It prolonged the struggle and 
made it possible for France to make good its 
deficiencies in equipment and organization, and 
for Britain to raise and train a large army and 
supply it adequately with the munitions of war. 
In the interval of preparation terrible risks had 
to be taken and were taken, and sometimes the 
issue hung in the balance. But in these dark 
days the people at home and the soldiers on 
the battlefield were inspired and made strong 
by the knowledge that their cause was just and 
the belief that Right must prevail in the end. 

An incident in the battle of the Aisne, which 
followed the Marne battle, seems now to be 
symbolical of the great adventure in which the 
Allies appeared to be engaged. The Germans 
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had at one point blown up a bridge and only 
one girder remained. They were being followed 
at the time by British troops, and fought a stiff 
rear-guard action. On reaching the river-side, 
the British soldiers took cover from artillery 
and machine-gun fiie behind the shattered 
stonework, and it seemed they could never 
cross the river until pontoons were thrown 
across it. No engineers were available, and 
when night fell the Germans deemed them- 
selves safe. Rain was falling in torrents, and 
searchlights played on the British position so 
that any allempt to cross might be frustrated 
from the outset. 

The single girder remained. It was wet and 
slippery, and the Germans never expected it 
could be made use of. Yet use was made of it. 
The British officer in command suddenly gave 
the order to his troops to cross it. “What 
occurred then,” a soldier has narrated, “I 
don’t remember, for it was pitch dark, except 
where a long beam of a German searchlight 
cut the darkness, while the noise of the shells 
and gun-fire was paralyzing. I rerriember that 
the girder we had to climb on to was terribly 
slippery, and how I got across I don’t remem- 
ber, but at last I felt safe when the solid earth 
on the other side was under my feet. ... It 
may seem funny to say that I felt safe with 
bullets whizzing about and shells screeching 
overhead, but you would have felt safe any- 
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where after getlinff off that bridge, or, rather, 
what was left of it. . . . On the following day 
the Germans found our troops entrenched on 
their side of the river, and the way they showed 
their disappointment was by a hail of lead. . . . 
We had some large naval guns brought into 
action some distance behind the river. Any- 
way, the shells that were falling from somewhere 
were bigger either than the French or English 
heavy artillery, and they played havoc with the 
Germans who were not deeply entrenched.” 

For a time it had seemed as if there was 
nothing but a frail girder l)ctween the Allies and 
disaster. The battle of the Aisne was fought to 
a standstill. When it ended, the war of move- 
ment in that part of France had come to a con- 
clusion for the time being and a long spell of 
trench warfare began. 

Meanwhile the Germans were again moving 
rapidly in Belgium. Paris was safe, but the 
seaports of Belgium and northern Fnince were 
prizes worth snatching so that Britain might 
be struck at. The Marne disaster had forced 
upon the Berlin strategists a new plan of 
campaign, and its first development was the 
movement towards Antwerp, which was occu- 
pied by King Albert and the remnant of his 
heroic Belgian army. 

The great shipping city of Belgium— “the 
Continee.tal Liverpool” — was defended by a 
ring' of forts, and its inhabitants believed it to 
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b<; imprc^>‘iiablc. Bui the Germans brought up 
giant Austrian howitzers, and when thc}' had 
driven in the Belgians, who had been maintain- 
ing a series of attacks on their lines, the attack 
on the Antwerp forts was vigorously prosecuted. 
Under the rain of high-explosives the Belgian 
defence works were gradually shattered and 
rendered useless. The German fire was won- 
derfully accurate, being controlled by observers 
in balloons. Through the breaches that were 
made the Germans poured masses of infantry, 
and the ground was then fpiickly cleared for 
the supreme attack on the main line of defenc(rs. 

The situation was a perilous one not only for 
the Belgians, but for the French and British 
forces which w(!rc preparing to defend the 
Channel ports when the Germans would be 
able to sweep in force towards them. To gain 
time by prolonging the siege, Britain sent a 
Marine Brigade and two Naval Brigades, with 
some heavy naval guns, to assist in the defence 
of the city during the last week of the attack. 
The Marines were landed at Ostend and 
reached Antwerp on 3rd October; the rest of 
the reinforcements arrived on the 5th and 6th. 
The; delencc was stiffened, but Antwerp was 
already doomed, and could not hold out long 
enough to allow of further reinforcements being 
brought up. On the night of the 8lh it was 
being evacuated while shells were falling on the 
town, and on the following day the CJermans 
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occupied it. Many British and Belgian troops 
took refuge in Holland, but the main force of 
the defenders were able to escape along the 
Belgian coast, the Germans having failed to 
cut off their retreat. 

When, a weeif later, the Germans were 
moving towards the coast, the Allies were 
already in occupation of Ypres, and they 
were strengthening their lines of defence be- 
fore Bruges and Ostend were taken. The 
withdrawal of the Belgian army was protected 
by the British army under Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
and when the Belgians and British linked up, 
they entrenched on the Ypres canal and the 
Ypres river. The German belief that they had 
destroyed the Belgian army was one of the 
several illusions they entertained in these early 
days of the war. 

When Antwerp fell it was decided to with- 
draw the main British army from the Aisne and 
send it north to prevent the Germans breaking 
through to Calais. Already readers of Berlin 
newspapers were being regaled with optimistic 
forecasts of future developments in the northern 
campaign. Calais was to be taken, and then 
great German guns were to open fire on Dover. 
Under protection of the hail of shells, forces 
of German troops were to be sent across the 
Channel in ships and even on rafts to invade 
hated England. “God punish England," was 
the daily prayer of the whole German nation. 
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A levy of 20, 000, 000 had been made upon 
Antwerp, and several other Belgian towns had 
been shattered by shells and swept by fire. 
But terrible as was the punishment meted out to 
Belgium, a greater punishment awaited Eng- 
land. London was to be made an example of 
for the whole world. Its great buildings would 
be laid in ruins, its streets would run with blood, 
the Bank of England was to be plundered. As 
Rome fell of old, so would London fall, and as 
the Goths were enriched by plunder so would 
the Germans be! 

Replaced by French troops in the trenches 
on the Aisne, the British army was transported 
in a f(!w days to their new positions in north- 
eastern h'rance. They detrained just in time. 
A new French army under General Foch, who 
had proved his worth in the battle of the Marne, 
also came into position to co-operate with the 
British. The Germans, strongly reinforced, 
were gathering strength, and the great battle 
known as the first battle of Ypres, soon broke 
out in all its fury. 

The British force was strengthened by Terri- 
torial troops from the homeland, and by native 
Indian soldier.s. In all it consisted, however, 
of only three and a half corps. There were 
five French corps and four divisions of cavalry, 
and, in addition, the greatly-reduced but valiant 
Belgian army. Against this small Allied force 
came no fewer than fifteen German army corps 
(»«) ' « 
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SO 

and four cavalry corps. The artillery of the 
Allies was greatly outmatched by thiit of the 
enemy. And yet the Germans did not succeed. 
They were outfought and oiitgcnerallcd. 'I'he 
spirit displayed by the British army is some- 
thing to remember with pride. It had not been 
shattered by the retreat from Mons, and the 
Marne victory had increased its tletermination 
and confidence. The supreme commander won 
all hearts by his gallant bearing and spirit of 
comradeship. “General French”, wrote a pri- 
vate to friends at home, “is very po])ular with 
his men. There’s no side about him, and when 
he passes along he’s just as ready to smile on 
the ordinary Tommy as on the higln.'sl ollii'er. 
He takes a keen interest in our life in the 
trenches, and he’s dead nuts on the olheiTS 
who don’t take enough interest in their men. . . . 
He never asks the impossible from us, but 
always acts as though he could rely on us to 
get out of a tight corner. He knows we arc 
doing our best for him anti the country in this 
war, and he gives us credit for it. He’s not 
one of your showmen, but a hard fighter from 
head to toe, and he expects every man under 
him to be the same. . . . He stops when he 
has time just to have a chat with us, for the 
sake of finding out what wc think about it all 
and whether we arc being properly looked 
after.” 

The stubborn valour and endurance of the 
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British and French soIdFers thwarted the Ger- 
man plan of breaking through and occupying 
Yprcs. Backward and forward swung th(^ 
battle line, but it could not be broken. 'Fimc 
and again the issue hung in the balance. 
The GcM*mans, however, although in superior 
strength, were unable to achieve their purpose, 
and having failed to reach their objectives were 
undoubtedly defeated. 'Fhey searched every 
part of the Allied line for a weak spot. At first 
they expressed great contempt for the Indians. 
But they soon learned to respect them as fight- 
ing men. Indeed, they learned to tear th('m. 
A German soldier has given in a letter a vivid 
impression of one of the early attacks made by 
the fighting men from the Fast. “With fearful 
shouting,” he wrote, “thousands of those brown 
forms rushed upon us suddenly as if they were 
shot out of a fog, so that at first wi‘ were taken 
»:ompletely by surprise. At 100 yards we 
opened a destructive fire, which mowed down 
hundreds; but in spite of that the others 
advanced, springing forward like cats and 
surmounting obstacles with unexampled agility. 
In no time they were in our trenches, and truly 
these brown enemies were not to be despised. 
With butt-ends, b.'iyoncts, swords and dagger's, 
we fought each other, and we had Intter harO 
work, which, however, was lightened by rein- 
forcements that arrived quickly, before we. 
drove the fellows out of the trenches.” 
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Night attacks to the south of Ypres by 
stealthy Pathans, Gurkhas, and Sikhs struck 
terror among the Germans. The Indians often 
fought silently with cold steel in the darkness, and 
more than once they anticipated German night 
attacks, preventing them from taking place. 
The Territorials also exccedcfl all expectations, 
and proved to be eminently worthy to fight side 
by side with the gallant and steadfast men 
of the old army, the backbotic of the British 
defence. Under General Foch the French did 
magnificent work, whik^ the Belgiatis, com- 
manded and inspired by King Alix'i t in person, 
not only held tlufir own but stifl’ened their 
resistance. 

The great battU; continued well into Novem- 
ber, and as winter came on the Germans had to 
face the fact that tliidr first great effort to br(?ak 
through was in vain. They wreaked their 
vengeance on the town of Ypres, which was 
constantly shelled. If they could not reach it, 
they were determined to wreck it. 

It was on 22nd November that the Germans 
set themselves to destroy the town. A stream 
of shells was poured into the Central Market 
Square, and the Cloth Hall anti Cathedral, two 
historical buildings, were std on fire and pounded 
to ruins. The bombardment by heavy guns was 
directed by {)bservcrs in a captive balloon. 
“This magnificent old city of Ypres ”, wrote a 
Frenchman at the time, “w'as condemned to 
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death on the day when the German Emperor 
was forced to renounce the hope of making an 
entry into it.” 

1’hc shattering of the carefully-planned Ger- 
man offensive in the second fortnight of Novem- 
ber was followed by a period of winter trench 
fighting. Reinforced by drafts from home the 
British troops emerged from the struggle “with 
a sense of their superiority over the enemy ”, as 
a military writer put it at the time, “and with 
absolute confidence of ultimate victory ”. 

Recruiting for the new armies progressed 
rapidly in Britain, and the greatest enthusiasm 
was (lisplayed by the men who were being 
trained for service at the front. 

It began to be realized in Germany that 
Britain was in earnest. “ There could be no 
greater error ”, wrote a critic in a Hamburg 
newspaper, “than to unriercstimate the import- 
ance of the war with Britain. In all the wars 
she has waged in the past Britain has fought 
with persistence and endurance, which qualities 
will doubtle.ss be again revealed in the present 
struggle. . . . We know that the entire world is 
looking on at this war between Germany and 
Britain. The country which gex^s under in this 
struggle; will lose beyond all words in the esti- 
mation of the whole world, while its fall will add 
power and prestige to the victor. The recog- 
nition of the fact that the victory of Britain 
would destroy Germany’s future for centuries to 
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come must spur us on to the greatest efforts 
and sacrifices. A German defeat, apart from 
any war indemnity with which future generations 
might 1)C burdened, would in all probability so 
cripple our resources that we should no longer 
be able even to contemplate the n'construction 
of our military and economic forces, or the 
creation of a fleet to vie with that of Great 
Britain — our most pressing need in the future.” 



CHAPTER V 

British Victories on the Seas 


The Germans expected great things of their 
navy before the outbreak of w.ar. It was built 
to win for them the mastery of the seas, and 
the KaiscT (leclar(!d himself once, in a message 
to the Tsar of Russia, “The Admiral of the 
Atlantic*’. There can be no doubt that the 
navy parly in Germany had dreams of the day 
when Germany would “rule the waves” and 
the Kaiser would be the “Admiral of all the 
Oceans But one great obstacle stood in the 
'.vay of German hopes of achieving supremacy 
at sc'a, and that was the British navy. 

As soon as war was declared, the British navy 
closed the North Sea and thus prevented the 
German “Admiral of (he Atlantic” from send- 
ing a licet into that ocean from a German port. 
'Fhe main forces of the German navy were con- 
centrated in the Kiel Canal, which connects the 
Baltic at Kiel with the North Sea at Heligoland 
Bight. Having made provision to guard the 
Straits of Dover in the south and “screened** 
the northern outlet of the North Sea, Admiral 
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Jcllicoc, Commandcr-in-Chicf of the British 
Grand Fleet, made provision to keep watch on 
Heligoland Bight and the mouth of the Baltic 
Sea. 

Mines were laid in the North Sqa by the 
British and the Germans, not only to protect 
harbours but to intercept warships on the high 
seas. The first loss sustained by the British 
navy was the cruiser Amphion^ which struck a 
German mine on the morning of 6th August. 
She had previously sunk the German mine-layer 
Konigin Lnisc. 

While watch was being kept on the main 
German fleet, so that it might neither operate 
freely in the North Sea nor reach the Atlantic, 
the Mediterranean Sea had to be cleared. 
The German battleship Goehen and the cruiser 
Breslau were in theses waters, and arrange- 
ments were made by the naval authorities of 
Britain and France to “round them up”. 
They were prevented from entering Austrian 
waters in the Adriatic, but escaped to the Dar- 
danelles. Then it was announced that Turkey 
had purchased them. A few German liners, 
which had been converted into commerce- 
destroyers, were operating in the Atlantic. 
The Kaiser Wilhelm tier Grosse was one of 
the.se, and had a brief career, being sunk by 
H.M.S. Highflyer, a light cruiser. Other 
German vessels — the cruisers Scharnhorst, 
Gneisevau, Leipzig, Niirnbcrg, and Emdcn — 
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were in Pacific waters, and had to be disposed 
’ of. But before the seas were cleared of these 
units of the German fleet, the first important 
naval action occurred in northern waters. It 
was foiiffht off the German coast in Helig'oland 
Bight three weeks after war was declared, and 
emphasized the fact that the fighting qualities 
of the British navy had in no way suffered 
decline. 

Protected by mine-fields and the fortified 
island of Heligoland, the German fleet lay 
s(;cure in the upper part of the Bight. As it 
declined to come out, the British navy men 
attempted to draw it out. Accordingly, a 
“sweeping movement" was planned, the object 
of which was to compel the Germans to accept 
battle. 

On the morning of 28th August, which was 
calm and misty, a British naval force, under the 
command of Admiral Sir David Beatty, made 
a bold attack in Heligoland Bight. First a 
number of British submarines crept into Ger- 
man waters. They drew out a number of enemy 
destroyers. These were being waited for by a 
British destroyer flotilla led by the Ardhusa, a 
“destroyer of destroyers ", and another destroyer 
flotilla led by the Fearless. 

When the German destroyers were thus drawn 
out, tht.> British flotillas darted through the. mist 
to attack them. A lively “running fight” en- 
sued. German cruisers were compelled to 
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hasten to the aid of the destroyers, and these 
had to contend with a British light cruiser 
s(|uadron which was supported l)y a battle- 
cruiser s({uadrun led by the Lion^ Admiral 
Beatty’s flagship. 

The Areihusa opened fire on the German 
destroyers at long range, and hammered them 
so badly that they soon scattered in flight. A 
Gorman cruiser from Heligoland hove in sight. 
The daring Areihusa had superior speed, how- 
ever, and, being armed with 6-inch guns, did 
not hesitate to give battle to the larger vessel, 
aided by destroyers, which manoeuvred with the 
intention of u.sing their torpedoes. As the 
Areihusa was able to dodge the cruiser’s broad- 
sides, another German cruiser had to steam out 
and tak(; part in the fight. After a brisk and 
serious battle of over half an hour both cruisers 
found it neccs.sary to retire frtnn the Areihusa 
and Fearless. 

Meanwhile, the active British destroyers were 
doing gr(.-at things. A German destroyer which 
tried to escape to Heligoland was swiftly fol- 
lowed and suddenly brought up by a w(;ll- 
direcled round. Then she was riddled with shell 
until lire broke out, and her crew began to leap 
into tht: sea. As the British sailors w«‘re 
engaged in rescuing them, a German cruiser 
came up and opened fin.*, so that their shij), the 
Dejeuder, had to move away, leaving the men 
in the whale boat twenty-five miles distant from 
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land and surrounded by a fog. Suddenly the 
British submarine, E4, rose near the boat* and 
took them all on board to convey them home 
— a distance of 250 miles. 

The Arethusa and Fearless, having chased 
avva)' two German cruisers, were attacked by 
a third which, however, had to retire badly 
crippled. A fourth German cruiser, the Mains, 
next came up and opened fire on the two light 
vessels, which replied with fine effect, although 
the Arethusa was by this time l)adly crip})lcd. 
Not long after this engagement opened, how- 
ever, some cruisers of the “Town class" came 
swiftly out of the fog. Any one of them was 
a match for three of the Mains. Before long 
the German cruiser was “ reduced to a piteous 
mass of unrecognizability relates an eye- 
witness, “wre.ithed in black fumes from which 
flared out angry gouts of fire as an unending 
stream of hundred-pound shells burst on board. 
. . . 'I'he last I saw of the Mains was an absolute 
Avreck, her wholt: midships a fuming inferno.” 
Before the flaming vessel sank, the survivors 
of its crew lea|)t overboard, and about 300 were 
rescued by British tars. 

Otlu.'i* German cruisers had meanwhile come 
into action. But Beatty’s battle-cruiser s(]uadron 
had arrived. “Great and grim and uncouth 
as some antediluvian mtmsters, how solid they 
looked, how utterly earth-iiuaking", wrote an 
officer on a destroyer at the time. The Lion 
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chased a “two-funnelled” cruiser and soon had 
her burning furiously and in a sinking condition. 
It was not safe for the battle cruisers to pres? 
home the attack, however, on account of float- 
ing mines. They were consequently turned 
northward. The Lion soon sighted another 
German cruiser, which was trying to steal away 
through the mist, and sank her with a couple 
of salvoes. 

Soon the battle came to an end. Most of 
the German vessels had been badly injured, 
and five had been sunk. The British vessels 
returned, the Arelkusa being taken in tow by 
the cruiser Hogue. 

A few days after this “ sweep”, a British 
submarine sank a German cruiser and destroyer 
in Heligoland Bight. In mid - September, 
during rough weather, a German submarine 
sank in the North Sea the British cruisers 
Ahoukir, Hogue, and Cressy. 

Meanwhile the German cruiser Emdcu was 
giving trouble in the East. She suddenly ap- 
j)earcd in the Bay of Bengal, and captured 
some British traders. On 22iul September she 
bombarded .Madras, but was beaten off by the 
forts. She afterwards sank a Japane.se liner, 
and next appeared off the town of Penang, on 
Prima; of Wales Island, when she sank a 
Russian cruiser at anchor in the bay and a 
I'rench torpedo-boat that endeavoured to get 
within range. 
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Several cruisers were meanwhile searching; 
for the Emdcn, which was at length caught up 
at the Cocos or Keeling group of islands in 
the Indian Ocean by the Australian cruiser 
H.M.S. Sydney. A brisk running fight began 
at 9.40 a.ni., and before it ended about fifty-six 
mil(!s were covered in manaHivring. The Sydney 
had superior speed and guns of longer range, 
and was cleverly handled by her commander. 
Rarly in the fight one of the Emdens masts 
was shot away. Tiring furiously she, however, 
continued her flight. But it was hopeless to 
attempt to escape from th(‘ Sydney. 'Phe Ger- 
man vessel was battered terribly; shell holes 
gaped in her sides, and her decks were ripped 
lik«' |)aper. “ I could se(5 our shells hitting the 
Emdcn," wrote an eyewitness, “and she was 
one mass of yellow fumes from the lyddite. 
'PhtMi she began to burn furiously, and had 
only two out of her ten guns firing. She had 
lost two funnels." In the end the Emdcn was 
run on the beach of North Keeling Island at 
a speed of 19 knots, the shock killing the man 
at the wheel. The vessel had been “riddled 
like a sieve ”. 

The German Paidfic squadron had yet to be 
accounted for. In the month of November 
it appeared off the coast of Chile. It consisted 
of five cruisers, the Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, 
Niirnberg, Dresden, and fxipsig, under the 
command of Admiral Graf von Spec. 
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A British squadron, consisliiiff of the Good 
IIopc^ Moiinioiit/i, GlasgoiVt and Olranto^ under 
command of Admiral Sir Christopher Cradock, 
came into touch with the superior Cerman force 
«)n a Sunday. A southward chas(^ took place 
until evening came on. When the sun went 
down the Germans were nearest the coast, and 
blurred by the haze, while the British war-ships 
stood out sharply against the western horizon. 
A brief battle began at twenty minutes to seven. 
From the outset the Germans had the advan- 
tage in guns and in visibility. 'I'he Good Hope 
was badly struck, and b«‘gan to blaze. I'ire 
broke out on tin* Moomoitlh also. 'I'he battle 
continued to wage fiercely, but the fire reached 
the magazine of the Good Hope, which blew up, 
her funnels being tossed high into the air, while 
the fiames of the explosion rose over 200 feet. 
Very shortly afterwards she went down. 

The Germans then concentrated their fire on 
the Moiniioiit/i, which was rept'atedly hit, and 
in conse(|uence became quitch unman.'igeable. 
Her captain had decided to fight till the end, so 
as to allow the Glasgo'iV to e.se.ape. 'Fhe Glas- 
g 07 i> went away reluctantly. " It is an awful 
thing that a British ship should desert an- 
other, ” wnjte tin odieer of the Glosgow, “but 
it was necessary that it should do so. 'I'he 
burning Monmouth blew up like the Good Hope, 
and vanished beneath the waves. The Glas~ 
golds crew saw through the darkness the 
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.simultaneous flashes of no fewer than seventy- 
live j^uns. This was the final attack on the 
Monmouth^ which immediately went to her 
doom with all hands. But the Glasgow and 
Otranto withdrew under the cover of ni^dit.” 

'Fhis (lisasltM* came as a painful surprise to the 
British people, who had been inclined to under- 
rate the (Jerman navy, and not a few (rxpressed 
their aslonishmiMit that the Germans should have 
lieen able to concentrate a stronj^er sc|uadron 
than ourselves in th«.‘ southern Pacific. 

As a rt!sult of th(i battle, British sea-power 
in the south(*rn Atlantic was threateiu^d. 'Fhe 
CJermans, it was re('ojjniz(!d, wen' c(a*tain to 
follow up ihi'ir succ<‘ss by comii^i^- round Cajie 
Horn for th<* purpose of interce|>lini^- iradiny 
vess(‘ls and transports, which would fall a ready 
prey to their jjuns. 

'rh(‘n' was much alarm in the Falkland Islands 
and especially at I\>rt Stanley, lh(' coaliiiij 
station, whitluM* hastened the Glasgow, and the 
[ire-Dn'adiiou^dil liattleship Cano/>ns, which 
Admiral Cradock had left in the vicinity of 
Cape I lorn, on account of her slowness, wIkmi 
he sc'outed in (piest of the (Jermans. 'The 
alarm was well-founded. Admiral von Spe c 
had nvsolved to seize Port Stanley for the 
purpose of sccuriiiif supplies and usii^i; it as 
a bas(^ for future operations. 

Pr(‘parations were accordingly made to de- 
fend the port. 'Fhe Glasgow having procec'ded 
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to Rio do Janeiro, g'lins were landed from the 
Canofyns^ and a volunteer force was mustered to 
oppose any attempt to elTect a landing^. 

Early in December events took a happier 
turn. A strolls*- British squadron suddenly 
made a dramatic and iinexpecled appearance in 
the harbour. When news had been received of 
the sinking- of the Good Hope and Monmouth^ 
the Admiralty gave a secret order to Admiral 
Sir Dovelon Sturdee to proceed from home 
waters to the Ealklands with the Dread- 
nought-cruisers Inviuciblc (llagship) and the 
Inflexible, 'rh(‘se powerful vessels were each 
armed with eight 12-inch guns and could steam 
at 28 knots. 'Fhe German (Tuisers Se/ioniliorsi 
and Gueisenau carried 8.2-inch and 5.9-inch 
guns. They had sixteini S. 2-inch guns against 
the sixteen 12-inch of the Invincible and ///- 
flexible, Th(' coming decision depended on 
the ability to reach th<* battle-ground in time 
with the largest guns and the fastest ships. 
As it proved, Britain was in time? with her 
great vessels. 

With the Dreadnought-cruisers came the 
Glasgoie^ which had been hurriedly repairt'd at 
Riode Janiero, thi! cruisers Bristol, Carnarvon, 
Kent, and Connvall, and th(* converted cruiser, 
Macedonia, all of which had beem collect(‘d 
from various points. 

the Falklands people were living in hourly 
dniad that the (Jermans were coming, and 
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^11 the women and children had been sent 
away from Port Stanley. It was a great sur- 
prise and joy to them, therefore, when the 
powerful British squadron arrived on 7th 
December. It had come just in the nick of 
time, for on the very next morning the German 
vessels hove in sight. 

Admiral Sturdec allowed them to run into 
the trap that had been prepared for them. 
They had no idea that Britain was prepared at 
Port Stanley to avenge the sinking of the Good 
Hope and Monmouth. 

The Schanthorsl and Niiniberg came boldly 
towards the southern shore of Stanley penin- 
sula to wreck the wireless station. As they 
drew near, the Canopus opened fire with five 
rounds of 12-inch shell across that tongue of 
land which concealed the British stiuadron. 
'Fhis was the first surprise. One shell nearly 
struck the flagship, and the enemy at once 
sheered of. 

Soon afterwards the British vessels steamed 
out of the harbour. The Kent and Glasgow 
were leading, and when they were sighted the 
German admiral hoisted a challenge to fight. 
The big cruisers which followed used oil fuel 
to enshroud themselves in dense clouds of 
smoke so that the enemy might not be able 
to identify them. 

“It was a glorious bright day,” writes an 
eyewitness, who was on shore, “and from 

(D48) 6 
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the hill at the back of the town it was a sight 
never to be f()rg()tlen and probably unique to 
see the five German vessels steaming along 
in a line parallel with our six ships, and 
presently making every attempt to escape. They 
were all in sight for a couple of hours, and as 
the Germans had a start of ten or fifteen miles 
it took some hours to catch them.” 

It was when the Germans saw the battle- 
cruisers Invincible and Inflexible that “they 
turned tail and steamed for their lives”, .as 
another eyewitness put it. Escape was, how- 
ever, impossible. The Leipzig was struck at 
long range .and immediately turned aw.a)' to 
the south-west with the Niirnbcrg and Dresden, 
to be pursued by three of the smaller llritish 
cruisers. 

Meanwhile, the Invineible .and Inflexible 
went after the Schaniliorsl .and Gneisenan, 
hammering them fiercely with long-range guns. 
It was an exciting ch.ase. The Scltarnhorst 
was one of the best gunnery ships in the Ger- 
man navy and fought well on that fateful d.a)'. 
In the first sl.age of the battle she hit the 
Invincible three times and the Invincible did 
the same to her. Hiit before long she was, 
as a midshipman has written, “utterly out- 
manoeuvred, out-gunned, and out- matched ”. 
As the vessels drew closer the Invincible hit 
the Scharnliorst again and .ag.ain. “First", 
the midshipioan tells, “our left gun sent her 
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big cninc spinning over the side. Then our 
riglit gun blew her funnel to atoms, and then 
another shot from the left gun sent her bridge 
and part of her forecastle sky-high,” 

The ehase was exciting indeed, and went 
on for several hours. Once or twice the /?/- 
vincihlc was hit. British shells tliat fell short 
raised big columns of spray that hid the enemy 
for some seconds, but as the distance between 
the vessels grew less, the misses were few. 
“ VVe were hitting the Schanihorst nearly every 
time,” continues the midshipman. “A beauty 
from our right gun got one of their turrets fair 
and square and sent it whizzing over the side.” 
'fhe end came soon after that. It w.as seen 
that the Schanihorst was down at the bows and 
on lire amidships. At 4.17 p.m. she was per- 
ceived, through a cloud of smoke, to roll over 
(»n her side, her propellers lashing the water 
into foam. “'riien she capsized altogether 
and went to tlu^ bottom.” Thus did the Ger- 
man flagship, which had boml)arded the help- 
K;ss Monmouth a month before, go suddenly to 
her doom, with Admiral von Spee and 900 
officers and men. It was impossible to save 
a single man. 

For some time longer the Gnciscnaity which 
had been struggling to escape from the In- 
flexible, continued to wage a running battle. 
The Invincible went to the assistance of her 
sister-ship with her great guns belching rapidly. 
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Soon thu German vessel was seen to be listing 
to port and burning furiously. “The first 
funnel was down,” writes our midshipman, 
“and she was an absolute shambles, her turrets 
in splinters and her guns twisted into cork- 
screws. . . . She slowly heeled over to port 
and then capsized just ahead of us. You could 
see her side. It looked like a huge whale’s 
back.” 

British boats were promptly launched to 
rescue the Germans in the water who were 
“sending up piteous cries for help”. About 
300 of them were rescued, including the cap- 
tain — “ a tall man with a black beard ”. 

In the meantime the Glasgow and Cornwall 
had sunk the Leipzig. The Kent had vanished 
completely in pursuit of the Niirnbcrg. She 
failed to return to Port Stanley with the other 
British vessels that evening, nor did any reply 
come to the wir(;less messages which were sent 
out to locate her. The operators kept repeat- 
ing, Kent, Kent, Kent, Kent, all night. It 
was feared by some that the cruiser was lost. 
N('xt morning, however, she arrived in the 
harbour, and reported having sunk the Niirn- 
berg. Her wireless apparatus had been de- 
stroyed during the running fight. The Kent 
was a 2 1 -knot cruiser and the Niirnberg a 
25-knot one. But the Kent g«jt up a speed 
of 24 knots by using all her boats, and even 
her arm-chairs, for fuel. 
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Great gallantry was displayed by the British 
oflicers and men in this memorable battle, which 
shattered German hopes of carrying out a plan 
made several years before. This w'as to strike 
blows at British power on the high seas, so as 
to compel our fleet to scatter in search of 
raiders and thus prevent a strong blockade 
being maintained in the North Sea. 

This Falklaiuls victory was consequently 
keenly felt in Germany, and an attempt was 
made to restore national self-esteem by an 
attack on defenceless places and non-com- 
batants on the Knglish coast. On 3rd Novem- 
ber, two flays after the sinking of the Good 
Hope and Monmouth olT Coronel, a sejuadron 
of German cruisers stole across the North Sea 
and attacked the Halcyon, a coastguard gun- 
boat patrol off Yarmouth, and in the hurried 
retreat scattered mines, one of which destroyed 
a British submarine. liight days after the 
F.'dklands battle came the second raid. On 
the morning of 16th December, German 
cruisers matle a demonstration on the York- 
shire coast and shelled Hartlepool, Whitby, 
and Scarborough. At Scarborough about 
500 shells were fired by a battle-cruiser and 
an armoured cruiser. St. Martin’s Church, 
in which Holy Communion was being cele- 
brated, was struck by two shells, but the 
congregation remained calm. Hotels and 
private houses were damaged. A postman 
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was killed on his rounds, as were also men 
g'oinjj to work and children on their way to 
school. Not a few marvellous escapes were 
reported at the time. A shell, for instance, 
passefi throiijfh a room as the inmates were 
about to partake of breakfast. In another case 
a lady had just left her drawintf-room when 
a shell burst throuj>h it. At Hartlepool the 
Corporation gasworks were set on tire, and a 
number of industrial works were damaged. 
Many people were killed and injured. At 
Whitby the historic Abbey was struck, and a 
good deal of property was destroyed. 

A British patrol squadron tried to cut off 
the raiders, but as soon as it was sighted the 
Germans retreated at full speed and escaped in 
the mist. 

On Christmas Day a British air raid took 
place on Cu.xhaven, and our cruist?rs and 
submarines made a bold demonstration in 
Heligoland Bight, emphasizing the fact that 
the German claim regarding freedom of move- 
ment in the North Sea was not only exaggerated 
but fictitious. 

On 24th January, T915, another German 
attack on the Knglish coast was jdanned to 
take place. But on this occasion the attempt 
was frustrated. It was a Sunday morning and, 
as it chanced, Sir David Beatty had left the 
Firth of h'orth on Saturday night with a battle- 
cruiser .squadron of five vessels — the Lion (flag- 
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ship), the Tiger^ the Princess Royal, the Ne%v 
Zealand, and the Indomitable. When well out 
to sea this stronj^ squadron was met and joined 
by a flotilla of light cruisers and destroyers. 

The British vessels were steaming in the 
darkness with lights out. An officer in a 
destroyer, which was scouting in the North 
Sea, tells that at 7 a.m. they sighted .some 
cruisers on the starboard how. “As the light 
got l)etter”, he says, “we made out the enemy 
battle-cruisers. ... A bit later we made out 
some heavy ships on our port side (we were 
steaming north). These might have been 
Germans for all we knew. The German ships 
came on for a bit as we were screening the 
big ships, being between them and the enemy, 
but as soon as they caught sight of the Lioti 
and that lot, they altered their course sixteen 
points and made off towards the Fatherland 
as quickly as they could. We realized then 
that we should see some very pretty firing 
and sometliing rather out of the common, as 
for the first - time during the war our latest 
siij)er-Dreadnoughts were going to be pitted 
against theirs, and the numbers on either side 
were more or less equal. . . . This was about 
H a.m. ...” 

Th(^ German b.'ittle fleet, attended by light 
cruisers, consisted of the Itliicher, the Moltkc, 
the Scydlits, and the l)crl}liiigcr. These 
vessels were steaming at about three-quarte/* 
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speed, expecting, apparently, to reach the 
English coast unchallenged, when they saw 
the British squadron racing towards them at 
full speed. Without delay, as has been stated, 
they took to flight, heavy smoke pouring from 
their funnels. The stokers had received sudden 
orders to get up fidl speed. 

'fhe British vessels were faster, however, 
and gradually they crept nearer the enemy. 
In front was the Lion^ which opened fire on 
the Blilcher^ the rearmost ves.sel in the German 
line. This was but a momentary attack, for the 
Lion passed on to engage the Derffliuger, while 
the Tiger pressed towards the Seydlits, and the 
Princess Royal sought the Moltkc. The New 
Zealand meanwhile engaged the Bliichcr. 

Southward raced the mighty vc.ssels, their 
guns booming rapidly over the sea. The day 
was clear, and the chase was a stern and 
exciting one. The Derjfflingcr was badly hit 
and set on fire, which broke out on the Moltkc 
also. The Blacker was heavily battered by the 
Ne^v Zealand and soon became a shapeless 
ma.ss, her decks being ripped and shattered, 
her funnels shot away, and all her guns, save 
ones put out of action. As the Tiger came up 
with her she discharged one 13.5 gun, and the 
Bluchers fore turret “was", an cyew'itness 
relates, “pushed right over the side — turret, 
guns, mountings .intl men, they all went — leav- 
ing a yawning gap in the Bluchers deck 
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By this time the fight had gone on for nearly 
a hundred miles. Beatty was trying to “head 
olf" the enemy, and the German admiral con- 
sequently changed his course. In doing so 
the broadsides of his fleet were exposed, allow- 
ing more of the British guns to come into 
action. Unfortunately the Lion was crippled 
by a German shell which damaged her “feed 
tank”, causing her to drop out of the line on 
account of loss of speed. Beatty at once 
boarded a destroyer, and transferred to the 
Princess Royal, which became the flagship. 
But for this mishap to the Lion, the Germans 
would have l^een more severely punished than 
they were. 

In the last stage of the chase, the enemy 
reached a zone protected by floating mines 
anfl swarming with their submarines, and the 
pursuit had to be given up. Two of the three 
German cruisers went off burning furiously 
and badly battered. 

Meanwhile the Bliichcr was continuing its 
hopeless battle with the Neio Zealand. A 
Zeppelin came out from Heligoland, and mis- 
taking her for a British vessel dropped bombs 
on her deck. The Indomitable was ordered to 
deal with her in the end, and the Arethusa 
delivered a torpedo attack and struck her. 

Her end came suddenly at the last. With a 
lurch she rolled over on to her beam ends, the 
crew swarming from the deck along her slip- 
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pcM'y sick*, and then in a burst of steam and 
smoke she went down, leaving- many men 
striigj^Iing- in the water. British destroyers 
raced up and began to pick up the struggling 
German sailors. While they were thus en- 
gaged, the German airship overhead dropped 
bombs, hampering the work of rescuing the 
drowning men. 

In addition to the Rluchc9\ the German light 
cruiser Kolherg was sunk early in the fight by 
shells from the British battle-cruisers. 

The loss of tlie Bliuhcr and the damage done 
to the other vessels was a heavy blow to the 
German navy. Yet the enemy tried to mini- 
mize the victory by claiming that a British 
cruiser had l)cen sunk. y\pparently the Zep- 
pelin crew believed that the Bimhcr was a 
British vessel. It was so badly battened that 
they must have foiled to recognize it. 

This action was an effective ripply to the raids 
on defenceless towns on the linglish coast; it 
also emphasized the superiority of the British 
fleet in action. It was quite evident that if the 
raiding cruisers had not sought safety in flight 
not a single one of them would have escaped 
destruction on that memorable Sunday morning. 



CHAPTER VI 


Winter Fighting and Christmas 
Greetings 

After the Germans had l)een baffled in their 
attempt to seize the Channel ports, a spell of 
winter trench-fij^hling set in, and the ciiiestion 
was asked in various countries: “How long 
will the war last?*’ To an American inter- 
viewer Lord Kitchener answered: “Not less 
than three years. It will end only when Ger- 
many is thoroughly defeated, not before — 
def(\'ited on land and sea. 'Fhat th(! Allies 
will win is certain. That for us to win will 
require a minimum period of thn'c years is, I 
think, probable. It might last longi'r, it might 
end sooner. It can end in only one way. If 
Germany gives up sooner so much the better 
for Germany and for us, and for the world. If 
threi^ years are required for the undertaking, or 
more than three years, the world will find that 
we for our part are prepared to go on, deter- 
mined to go on, certain to go on. In any 
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event, the war can have but one outcome — one 
ultimate conclusion.” 

When these brave words were spoken Ger- 
many had larger and better-equipped forces and 
more artillery than the Allies. “ The marvel- 
lous lighting power and the indomitable courage 
and tenacity” of the British army had, as 
General French acknowledged at the time, 
frustrated the enemy’s attempts to break 
through on the north. 

The French held their lines with success at 
all points except to the north-cast of Soissons. 
Russia had been forced to retreat in Hast 
Prussia, but had temporarily checked the Ger- 
man offensive in Poland, while its own offensive 
in Galicia and the Carpathians was being suc- 
cessfully continued. Turkey had entered the 
war as an ally of Germany and Austria early 
in November, and was being worsted in the 
Caucasus with heavy losses. The Japanese 
captured the German-Chinese port of Tsintau 
in November. Great gallantry was meanwhile 
being displayed by the Serbians. The Austrians 
captured Belgrade, the Serbian capital, on 2nd 
December, but after a hard-fought battle, in 
which they were worsted, they had to retreat, 
and Belgrade w-as recaptured by the Serbians 
on 14th December. 

On the Western front the British soldiers had 
to endure groat hardships, and they endured 
them chcertully. The Germans shelled them 
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continually, not only in the trenches but far 
behind them. A captain of artillery relates an 
incident which illustrates the fearlessness of our 
soldiers. One afternoon shells began to fall 
near a highway. “There were some Tommies 
playing football in a field clo.se by," he writes, 
“but they took no notice, and proceeded with 
their ganie as if nothing had happened. . . . The 
whole road was torn up and rendered absolutely 
impassable." 

Spies infested the countryside. A story is 
told of one who was found in a church clock 
tower. “It was observed”, writes a private, 
“that the hands of the church clock were 
behaving in a suspicious manner — at one time 
it was 6. r5, and then a few minutes later it 
had changed 10 or 20 minutes. Someone was 
inside signalling the range to the German artil- 
lery." The church w'as entered, and the spy 
shot while adjusting the clock. 

Other spies occasionally appeared in the 
British lines wearing the uniforms of fallen 
British officere. They not only tried to obtain 
information, but were known to have even given 
orders. Many stories are told of how they were 
detected and arrested. 

Describing life in the trenches under winter 
conditions General French wrote in a di.spatch: 
“ Frost and snow have alternated with periods 
of continuous rain. The men have been called 
upon to stand for many hours together almost 
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up to their waists in bitterly cold water, only 
separated by one or two hundred yards from a 
most vigilant enemy.” 

“At present we are restingf,” wrote an oiricer 
to relatives at home, “and verily in need of it, 
for fourteen days or more without three hours 
of sleep running' exhaust a man rather much, 
especially when the weather is not too good. 
Just imagine a waterproof-sheet pegged down 
over the edge of a ditch about 4 feet deep, a 
little straw at the bottom — wet straw —and you 
have my home; your greatcoat wet, of course, 
boots, clothes, and face, and hair all clogged 
with mud, and there you have the infantry — 
officer and man — complete. Add to that a 
dash of happy-go-luckiness, a large dose of 
chceriness and joking, and the picture is com- 
plete.” 

“Figure to yourself”, another wrote, “a 
country of flat ploughed field, pollard willows, 
and deep muddy ditches. Then we come along 
and ‘ dig ourselves in ’. . . . Little caves are 
scooped in the walls of the trenches, where the 
men live about four to the hole. . . . The pluck 
of these men is perfectly extraordinary, and the 
placid way life goes on under the risk of being 
sniped or shelletl at any moment is quite past 
belief.” A priviile wrote: “In spite of snow, 
and rain, and nuid, we are merry and bright. 
Whenever we are at rest we get up concerts.” 

The Indi-.ns shared in the terrible life amidst 
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miKl .nnd snow. “At their own particular rc- 
t|iiesi,’’ wrote General French, “they have taken 
their turn in the trenches, and performed most 
useful and valuable service.” 

Nig'ht raids on the enemy were frequent and 
invariably successful, and in these the Indians 
displayed special qualities. Often they crept 
into the German trenches and foujfht silently 
with knives, returning' with spoils frequently 
including excellent pairs of boots, which were 
much appreciated by the “Tommies”. 

Many conflicts took place between aeroplanes, 
and in these the British established a mastery, 
often against odds. 

On (^irislmas Day there w.as “a soldiers’ 
truce ”. 'I'lie Germans left their trenches at 
various points on the line and exchanged cigar- 
ettes with the British soldiers. “Christmas 
was very misty,” wrote one officer, “and out 
came those Germans to wish us ‘a happy ilay’. 
VV’e went out and told them we were at war with 
them, and that n.'ally they must play the game 
and pretend to fight. They went back, but 
ag.iin attempted to come towards us, so we fired 
over their heads, and the rest of the day passed 
quietly in this part of the line.” .At other 
points there Avas a general exchange of Christ- 
mas gr»!etings. Some Germans had wonderful 
news to give. “ 'Fhey said ”, one officer tells, 
“that Russia had been completely wiped out, 
and that they weren’t going to bother us till ist 
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January, when their Eastern army would have 
returned, and then they were ffoing to wipe us 
off the face of the earth. We roared with 
laughter, but they were quite serious about it, 
and evidently believed it all.” During this 
remarkable truce the dead warriors lying in 
“ No Man’s Land ” were buried. 
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CHAPTER VII 

British Army takes Offensive 

The desultory fighting went on until early in 
March, when the British took the offensive and 
captured the village of Neuye Chapelle. This 
battle was fought on the loth, nth, and 12th 
March. There were several reasons for waging 
it. At the time the Russians were being heavily 
attacked by Hindenburg, and it was conse- 
quently important to hold as many German 
troops as possible on the Western front. With 
this end in view the French were also taking 
the offensive at Arras and Champagne. General 
French was impressed withal by “ the need of 
fostering the offensive spirit in the troops ” 
under his command, “after the trying and pos- 
sibly enervating experiences which they had 
gone through of a severe winter in the trenches”. 

The British offensive was a surprise to the 
(Jermans. It was carefully prepared at a time 
when the enemy airmen were being kept well 
behind their own lines. First came a heavy 
bombardment by British guns, which began as 
dawn was breaking. It was directed agiiinst 
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the German trenches, and intended to render 
them diHicult to hold, and also to clear away 
the barbed wire entanglements. Then the in- 
fantry pressed forward while the village was 
being shelled by the heavy guns. 

Except to the north, where the wire was not 
sufficiently cleared, the infantry attack was suc- 
cessful and made according to the time-table. 
An eyewitness has told that not only Avere the 
Germans surprised at the dash displayed by 
Indian and British troops; even the British 
artillerymen were astonished by the success of 
the infantry. “Suddenly”, says the eyewitness, 
“I find a battery not firing, with a subaltern 
standing in the road. I pause and inquire 
thi: reason for this phenomenon. He tells me 
cheerily enough that his battery had been 
covering the ground up to tlui enemy's third 
line of trenches and that they had to stoj) firing 
us our infantry were up to it. Then an almost 
speechless sergeant-major dashed out of the 
artillery brigade head-quarters and managed to 
stammer out, ‘ — th Division have got into 
Xeuve Chapellc ’. . . . Then I hear they have 
passed beyond the village and their reports of 
captured guns. . . . Next a novel patch on 
the ro.ad catches my «;ye. I hurry on and the 
grey line resolves itself into a batch of German 
prisoners.” 

The imjjortancc of the operation was that it 
showed the German line could be broken by 
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our gallant soldiers if sufficient artillery were 
massed to clear away the barbetl-wire entangle- 
ments, and that, man to man, the enemy was 
no match for the British. It also showed that 
the Territorials made excellent soldiers. Like 
the Regulars they established a moral superi- 
ority over the Germans. 

About 6000 Germans were killed and 2000 
taken prisoners in this brilliant little action. 
By ca[>turing the village and the elaborate 
trenches near it, the British position was 
greatly strengthened. The main attack was 
delivered by troops of the First Army under 
the command of Sir Douglas Haig, who was 
specially praised in General French’s dispatch. 



CHAPTER VIII 


The Second Battle of Ypres 

The next battle was of greater importance. 
It is known as the “Second Battle of Ypres”, 
for it was the second attempt made by the 
Germans to capture Ypres and break through 
the Allii^d lines so as to gain possession of the 
Channel ports. They failed although they 
were in superior numbers and much better 
equipped with artillery, and in spite of the fact 
that they introduced a staggering surprise in 
the form of poison gas, which was used in this 
battle for the first time. The British held 
Ypres and indicted such losses on the enemy 
that -they w^ere unable to follow up the initial 
successes they managed to gain. 

When the battle opened in the third week of 
April, the Germans w^ere about 5 miles distant 
from Ypres. From the morning of the 20th 
until the evening of the 22nd, they kept up 
a severe artillery bombardment on Ypres and 
the British and French trenches. A command- 
ing position known as Hill 60 had been cap- 
tured by the British on 17th April, and the 
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enemy attempted to re-take it on the 20th, and 
on several succeeding days, without success. 

The first gas attack was made farther north, 
between Bixschoote and Langemarck, where 
the Canadians were entrenched, with French 
African troops on the left. About five o’clock 
in the evening, while a heavy artillery attack 
was in progress, a great cloud of thick vapour 
was seen drifting on the wind from the German 
trenches. It came on in stupendous volume. At 
first the defenders were puzzled by it, but when 
the fumes reached them they realized only too 
well that a new and terrible method of warfare 
had been introduced. 'I'he French colonial 
troops were seized with panic, as those who had 
inhaled the deadly fumes struggl(;d in a state 
of suffocation and collapsed never to rise again, 
while others ran about clutching at their 
throats. 'I’lie survivors lied, leaving the French 
and British artillery unprotected. A great gap 
was thus left in the line; for a time it was 
5 miles in breadth. 'I'lie enemy had opened a 
door through which they hopetl to make entry 
into Ypres. 

Fortunately, however, the (lermans did not 
take full .'idvantage of the success they had 
achieved. The Canadians had remained firm, 
although their left was “in the air”. In mak- 
ing their advance, the enemy endeavoured to 
outflank and break through the Canadians, but 
during the night they met with such fierce 
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opposition that their progress was not only 
i:ripf)lecl but held up. Meanwhile troops were 
being rushed forward to fill the gap through 
which the Germans had advanced and en- 
trenched themselves. 

The story of the Canadian stand is one ot 
the most thrilling in the annals of the war. 
These brave and steadfast soldiers from the 
great Dominion undoubtedly saved the situ- 
ation. They fought magnificently all night 
and during the next day, bending their line on 
the left to reduce the gap, wliilc pound(‘d by 
shells, and again and again subjected to gas 
attacks. liach time the Germans came on 
they tverc driven back by “screens'’ of rifle- 
fire. On their left the Canadians even took 
part in a successful counter-attack, supporting 
reinforcements which had l)een rushed forwarcl. 
It was not until twenty-four hours after the first 
gas attack was made that the gaj) was closed 
against the enemy by a thin line of troops. 
IXiring the night the defenders advanced some- 
what and improved their position. 

On tin; morning of the next day great volumes 
of gas w('re releas(;d by the Germans and a 
part of the Canadian line had to fall back, so 
that a salient was formed. The Germans 
pressed forward and fierce hand-to-hand fight- 
ing took place. A detachment of Canadians 
was isolate<l at .St. Julien village and fought 
until their ammunition was exhausted. But 
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the line which had been bent could not be 
broken. 

This day, the 24th, was the most critical one 
in the Second Battle of Ypres. The German 
artillery roared constantly from dawn till sunset, 
and, at parts of the line, the defending' troops 
b(xame mixed up. When darkness came on, 
the worst was over. The fighting was to go 
on for several more days, but reinforcements 
were arriving quickly and the German assaults 
were l)eing met with increasing strength and 
resistance. On the 25th the fighting was at 
the height of its fury, but it was found possible 
to relieve the wearied Canadians. As they 
were drawn out the British Regulars cheered 
them enthusiastically. They had lost nearly 
lialf of their numbers but they had thwarted 
the German jilan. 

On the 26th the French advanced somewhat, 
while the Indians were baffled by gas clouds in 
a gallant charge against an enemy position. 

T)ay after day the battle line surged forward 
and backward, any German success being 
achieved chiefly by the free use of gas. On 
3rd and 4th May the British position was con 
tracted and thus strengthened, although it in- 
volved the loss of about twt» miles of ground 
on the north-east of Ypres. Further slight 
contractions were ullimat(dy made, but the line 
remained firm. By 14th May the (icrmans, 
who had sustained terrible losses, showed signs 
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of exhaustion. Ten days later they released 
tremendous clouds of gas, but although they 
gained some ground they were unable to break 
through and had to abandon the attempt to 
capture Ypres. They had sustained heavy 
losses but had gained little in return. 

In the story of the long battle no phase of 
it is more impressive than the struggle for Hill 
6o. The Germans “plastered it” with shells, 
and again and again delivered determined 
attacks, but were thwarted by our gallant 
men. Then on ist May they tried gas. It 
was released on a gentle wind which sent the 
cloud crawling up the hill, completely en- 
veloping it. The Dorsets clung to the trenches 
and the great majority w'crc suffocated. But 
before the Germans could follow their gas, 
other English troops occupied the trenches. 
Many of the gasping survivors of the cloud 
attack died soon afterwards. Another gas 
attack took place a few days later and the 
Germans succeeded in reaching the summit. 
But for the gas “the enemy's attack on 5th 
May”, reported General French, “would most 
certainly liave shared the fate of all the many 
previous attacks he had made”. 

When the Second Battle of Ypres had ended. 
General French paid a well-deserved tribute to 
the splendid soldiers under his command. “ In 
spite of ll'.e constant strain put upon them”, he 
wrote in his dispatch, “by the arduous nature 
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of the fighting" which they arc called upon to 
carry out daily, and almost hourly, the spirit 
which animates all ranks of the army in France 
remains high and confident”. 

The Germans, having suffered great losses, 
gave up hope of forcing a decision on the 
Western front during 1915, and settled down to 
trench warfare, while they pursued a vigorous 
campaign on their Eastern front. In doing so 
they gave Britain time to train fresh armies and 
increase the supply of munitions, especially of 
high-explosive shells, in preparation for a great 
offensive in 1916. 

During the summer the enemy introduced a 
new device in the form of liquid fire. On the 
Menin road at Hooge jets of burning liquid 
were poured into the British trenches and 
caused some confusion and a slight retreat, 
but it was a costly success for the enemy. 
Less than a fortnight later the lost ground 
was retaken and a stretch of German trench 
captured. On 25th September, a British attack 
was delivered at Loos. Ground was gained, 
and, as General French reported, “the large 
captures of men and material " testified to the 
completeness of the victory. 

A good deal of trench fighting took place 
during the rest of the year and .several brilliant 
little operations were carried out. 

After about seventeen months of arduous 
fighting, General French retired in December 
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from the command of the British Expeditionary 
Force in France and Flanders, and was raised 
by the King to the rank of Viscount. He was 
succeeded by Sir Douglas Haig. The appoint- 
ment was a popular one. “ If", wrote a 
French military critic at the time, “the Ger- 
mans have the faintest doubts about Britain's 
increasing determination to continue the war 
on our shore to its logical conclusion, the 
selection of Sir Douglas Haig will remove 
it." 



CHAPTER IX 

Great Deeds at the Dardanelles 

Diirinjf 1915 the campaijy^n ajjainst Turkey 
was concentrated at the Dardanelles, the 
narrow, twisting straits, 35 miles long, be- 
tween the Gallipoli Peninsula and Asia Minor, 
that lead to the Sea of Marmora and the 
'Furkish capital, Constantinople. 

The Dardanelles were protected by strong 
forts and earthworks, and strewn with mines. 
It was believed that if the Turkish defences 
were overpo>vercd by attac:ks made by naval 
guns, the war-ships would fora; their way 
through “The Narrows’*, which are only about 
1400 yards wide, and be al)l(' to enter the Sea 
of Marmora and threaten Constantinople. If 
llriiish guns were trained on the Turkish 
capital, 'Furkey would be compelled to submit. 

When till* Hritish and French war-ships 
opened fire on the forts, the mine-sweepers 
crept into the; straits and Ix'gan to sweep uj) the 
mines. Hut thi* Turks released lloating mines 
that drifted down the current and rench'red the 
attacks on their forts and earthworks highly 
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dangerous. The war-ships might silence tht 
Turkish guns, but were liable to come into 
collision with the drifting mines. 

Success attended the early operations in 
February. The war-ships opened an over- 
whelming bombardment on the forts situated 
below the two capes at the entrance to the 
straits. 'I'hcsc were silenced, and unhindered 
by their fire, the mine -sweeping operations 
were commenced. 

A way was thus cleared for the war-ships 
to enter the Dardanelles and reduce the inner 
forts. All went well until the middle of March, 
when the British battleships, Irresistible and 
Ocean, and the French battleship, Bouvet, 
struck floating mines and sank in deep water. 

It soon became evident that the straits could 
not be cleared l)y war-ships alone. The per- 
manent forts might be silenced and the mines 
either lifted or destroyed by small vessels, but 
the concealed batteries on the peninsula wen; 
diflicult to deal with. These were well hidden 
among the hills and in clumps of trees, and the 
guns coidfl be moved from place to place as 
required. Not until a strong force was landed 
to overrun Gallipoli could the straits be cleared 
for the war-ships. Preparations were therefore 
made to land an army on the peninsula. 

'Fhere is no story in the annals of British 
heroism more thrilling and inspiring than that 
of the landings on Gallipoli. The Turks anti- 
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,:ipated them, and, assisted by skilled German 
iilTicers, did their utmost to thwart the British 
jjlan. The shoreland is admirably suited for 
purposes of defence, being fringed by low cliffs 
which command the beaches, and on these the 
'I'lirkish soldiers were able to take excellent 
cover so as to concentrate light artillery, 
machine-gun, and rifle Are on boats and dis- 
eml)arking forces.' They dug trenches and also 
set up barbed-wire entanglements, not only on 
slopes and beaches but even in the water. 

Various landings were made. Of these the 
most hotly contested was on the beach lettered 
V on the war charts, between Seddul Bhar and 
Cape Helles. Here a sandy shore leads up to 
a small valley which straggles inland among 
the hills. The fort at Se<ldul Bahr had been 
wrecked by fire from war-ships, but afforded 
cover for small guns and sharpshooters, while 
the area in its vicinity was well entrenched and 
protected by masses of barbed wire. 

It was arranged that the attack on this 
strong and dangerous position should be made 
by a force of 2000 men who were conveyed in 
the liner River Clyde. This vessel had been 
specially prepared for the landing, big doors 
having been cut in her sides which could be 
swung open after the vessel was run asliorc, 
to allow the men to make a sudden dash on 
the Turkish positions. 

The attack began at early morning on Sun- 
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day, 25th April, before the fog had lifted from 
the peninsula. In front of the River Clyde 
went several steam pinnaces towing boats fiill 
of soldiers. These small vessels were subjected 
to so fierce a fire that the Rk<er Clyde reached 
the shore as soon as they. liven before a 
single man leapt on to dry land there were, 
many casualties, 'rhosc who survived the hail 
of bullets and passed over and through the wire 
entanglements in shallow water, took cover on 
the beach. 

As it happened, the River Clyde went ashore 
some distance to the east of the intended land- 
ing-place. A ridge of rock prevented her get- 
ting close enough to the beach. Between her 
and the shore a steam hopper was run in, 
which had to l)e made fast. 'I'his necessitatcal 
the carrying of a rope ashore. A midshipman 
leapt into the sea and managn'd to land witi) 
a rope which he and other volunteers mad(! 
securt;. 

Meanwliile the Turks concentrated their fire 
on the grounded vessels. A gang^way was run 
out on to the deck of the hopper and the men 
who scrambled down it had to pass from the 
hopper into the sea and then find cover on the 
beach. 

Bullets fell like hailstones as the first couple 
of hundred soldiers made a rush towards the 
shore. Very few of them reached dry land, and 
those who did were unable to make hcatiway. 
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It looked as if the attempted landin|r would 
prove a disastrous failure. Meanwhile the 
British battleships opened fire on the Turkish 
positions while the masses of men in the River 
Clyde kept under cover and awaited develop- 
ments. The peril of their position was in- 
creased when shells begfan to fall around the 
vessel from Turkish guns on the Asiatic shore. 
It was the intention of the enemy to wreck the 
stranded liner. 

All day long the war-ships were engaged 
against the Turks. Evening came on, and in 
the dusk the landing was resumed. From the 
River Clyde the British soldiers poured forth 
rapidly. 'I'he Turks were unj)repared for this 
(hwelopment, and the troops got ashore with 
hardly any casualties, and advanced into the 
valley. In the darkness the beach was pounded 
by Turkish shells and bullets, but the invaders 
were by this time able to take cover, and did 
not suffer great loss. Next morning they 
pressed inland and secured their positions. 

'I’lie landing was assisted in its later st.ages 
by troops which had got ashore on \V beach, 
between Ca|)e Helles and Cape 'I'eke. Here, 
as at V beach, a sloping shore leads to a 
valley from between cliffs. On the cliffs the 
'I'urks had b(X!n posted in strength to sweep 
the sands with fierce fusillades. The attack 
was made just before sunrise on Sunday morn- 
ing, under cover of fire from war-ships. Boats 
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packed with Lancashires were towed towards 
the beach, and a portion of the men, on landing, 
began to scramble up the cliifs towards the 
Turkish positions. Some boats which reached 
the open part of the bay met with difficulties. 
On attempting to land, the men were tripped 
up or held back by entanglements in the shallow 
water, while Maxim guns rattled out death- 
dealing volleys from Turkish trenches and con- 
cealed positions in the cliffs. Armed blue- 
jackets, marines, and engineers, who had landed 
under Cape Tekc had, however, forced their 
way to the summit, from which they drove back 
the Turks. An advance was then made by the 
main force, and reinforcements which landed 
in the forenoon pressed inland and worked 
their way towards V beach to help the troops 
confined in the River Clyde to effect a landing. 

Fighting continued after darkness fell. Am- 
munition was running short, and thrilling 
stories arc told of the gallant way in which fresh 
supplies were brought up from the shore by 
individuals. One heroic midshipman, for 
instance, loaded himself with as many bando- 
liers as he could carry, and crept towards the 
firing-line. Thrice he was struck down by 
bullets, but he escaped being wounded owing 
to the protection afforded by the bandoliers. 
The Turks were beaten back, and next morning 
reinforcements and ammunition were landed on 
W beach, and a junction was effected with 
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troops that had landed on X beach on the 
western shore of the peninsula. 

This X beach landing* had been a very effec- 
tive one. It took place from the battleship 
fmplarablc, which, before sunrise, crept close 
to the shore, and from a distance of between 
400 and 500 yards opemnl fire on cliffs and 
beach. A tornado of shells swept the Turkish 
lines, and prevented the enemy atUcking the 
boats which w(;re run ashore with troops that 
speedily advanced up the slopes and dug them- 
selves in. Shell-fire from Krithia hampered 
them until the Implacable silenced the Turkish 
guns there. The men maintained their position 
until they could join up with the force on the 
right, that fought so well all night above the 
beach. Fighting went on throughout the dark- 
ness. 

On the left were the troops that had landed 
on Y beach. The force hail good luck at first. 
It was composed of .about 2000 men, who got 
ashore under cover of fire from three cruisers, 
'fhe Turks were not in force on the shore, and 
the cliff was occupied. As it proved, however, 
the position could not be held, and, after a 
strong resistance, the force retreated under fire 
and returneil to the ships. 

The landings were not confined to the point 
of the peninsula. At a point north of Gaba 
Tepe, since known as .'\nzae, the Australian 

and New Zealand troops displ.ayed their fine 
(DM) 7 
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qualities as fig’hfing' men, which they main- 
tained all thruiigh the war. The attacking 
troops were moved from their base on Saturday 
night packed in war-ships. . When near ihc 
coast the men were transferred into boats which 
were taken in tow by steam pinnaces. In the 
darkness before dawn the pinnaces, with their 
tow's, crept towards the landing-place. No 
light was shown, and every voice was hushed. 
The shore was wrapped in silence. There was 
no indication that the enemy was there until 
nearly five o’clock, when a light was seen 
flashing an alarm signal. Sentinels had evi- 
dently caught sight of the invaders as the first 
ray of dawn shone faintly in the eastern sky. 
A few minutes later Turkish bullets came 
whizzing through the air and spattered like 
great rain-drops on the <lim waters. Ry this 
time the boats were in the shallow.s, and the 
men were lea|)ing out of them and rushing up 
the beach. They made straight for the line 
of fire and took a Turkish position at the point 
of the bayonet. 

As the light cleared, the attacking party 
found that they had landed northward of the 
open beach and right below a cliff, from a ledge 
of which the Turks were pouring down a withirr- 
ing fire. But the Australians and New Zea- 
landers were in no way daunted. They cast off 
their packs and began to .scramble up the face 
of the cliff to get at the enemy. In less than 
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twenty minutes they cleared the Turks from 
their second position. Then they pressed on. 
It was ditTieiilt ground for organized fighting. 
Turkish snipers lay everywhere, concealed by 
earthen mounds, boulders, and the dense scrub. 

The morning brightened and the war-ships 
opened fire, but it w;is dilficult to locate the 
enemy positions. Meanwhile reinforcements 
were being rushed to the shore from the fleet 
of transports which followed the war-ships. 
The men leapt into the shallow water and 
rushed through a screen of enemy bullets to 
lake cover beneath the cliff’s, up which they 
scrambled eagerly ;ind bravely. 

From guns posted at various points of van- 
tage the enemy swept the beach with shrapnel. 
Against those the guns of the war-ships were 
directed. Some Turkish batteries on Gaba 'Fepe 
were particularly ;ictivc, until a cruiser crept 
near the shore and silenced them. During the 
bombardment Turkish snipers tried to pick off 
officers and men on the deck of the cruiser. 

The Australians and New Zealanders gradu- 
ally secured their position on the heights and 
fought vigorously all d;iy. y\fter darkness fell 
the Turks, who had been reinforced, delivered 
fierce night attacks, l)ut were driven back at 
the point of the bayonet. 

Next morning the enemy came forward in 
strong force. Their orders were to drive the 
Australians and New Zealanders into the sea. 
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Supported by artillery, which rained shrapnel 
incessantly, they crept forward, but seven 
British war-ships opened fire on them, the 
great super - Dreadnought battleship Queen 
Elisabeth sending forth from her 15-inch guns 
shrapnel shell, each of which, on bursting, let 
loose about 20,000 bullets. A Turkish war- 
ship moved down the “Narrows*’ of the 
Dardanelles and began to fire shells over the 
peninsula, but H.M.S. Triumph replied with 
such effect that she had to withdraw. 

The 'I'lirks pressed their attack for about 
a couple of hours. They were unable, how- 
ever, to continue it across the zone which the 
guns of the war-ships covered with a screen 
of fire, and tlieir losses wen; heavy. In the 
end the Australians and New Zc^alaiulers leapt 
to their feet and rushed at tin; enemy with their 
bayonets. It was an irresistible attack and 
the Turks retreated under heavy fire from the 
sea. 

The dauntUrss sons of Kmpire, who had 
fought so well, next dug tr(*nch(;s and consoli- 
dated their position. All night long desultory 
fighting continiu;d. On the followii.g day, the 
27th, the Turks, having brought up more 
artillery, did their utmost to prevent further 
landings by shelling the beach and endeavour- 
ing to hit transports; but although many castial- 
ties were suslaiiied, the landing of men and 
stores continued. The Anzcic position was thus 
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secured and strengthened, the Turks being un- 
able to rush it even with superior numbers. 

Other landings were effected in addition to 
tho.se already detailed. One was on S beach, 
farther up the Dardanelles entrance than 
Seddul Bahr, where the enemy had a strong 
position, and anotlu^r b(;low Seddul Bahr 
which was not pressed and was eventually 
abandoned. 

On the Asiatic side of the Dardanelles, the 
French effected a successful landing and 
rushed Kuni Kale, where they took a few 
hundred prisoners, but this was only a feint, 
and the men were afterwards re-embarked to 
take over one of tin; positions captured on 
the peninsula by the British allies. 

Having linked up and reinforc«Ml the various 
landing parties round the toe of the pi'iiinsula, 
Sir Ian Hamilton gave orders to press inland. 
The strong opposition shown by the Turks 
was broken down in the early stages, and the 
left wing advanced towards Krithia until 
beyond the Y beach landing-place. The right 
wing was held up by the defences on the ridge 
of Achi Baba mountain, which is 728 feet high, 
so that the Allied lines on 30th May were shaped 
.somewhat like the figure 7. (lallant attai:ks 
were made, on Achi Baba, but the Turks had 
taken full advantage of the natural defences, 
which were strengthened by tretiches and 
barbed-wire entanglements and by concealed 
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artillery. Aclii Baba proved to be imprcgf- 
nablCjV and the fighting- on its lower slopes 
went on for months. 

On 2 1 St May the Turks were able to mass a 
strong- force against the gallant holders of the 
Anzae position, but their attacks were made in 
vain, and here, as round Achi Baba, a long 
period of trench warfare was begun. 

liarly in August a new development took 
place. Sir ian Ilamilion, having received 
considerable reinforcements, planned a fresh 
landing in Suvla Bay so as to extend the 
Anzac area of operations and outflank the 
Turks. It was hoped that a surprise landing 
would be followed by an advance to the ridge of 
hills forming the “backbone” of the peninsula, 
and ('ommanding the upper part of the “Nar- 
rows”. If a succ(‘ss could i)e achieved, the 
Turks defending Achi Baba would be cut olT 
and comi)(‘ll(.*d in time to surrender, while all 
the forts commanding the “Narrows” would 
be attacked and taken fnun the land side. It 
was a bold and soldierly scheme, and, if it had 
been carried out, the Dardanelles would have 
been opened for the passage of British ships 
into the Si.'a of Marmora. 'Turkey would then 
have found Constantinople thn^atened by British 
guns and b('en forced to capitulate. 

The operation was well ])lanned and a suc- 
cessful lar.ding was made. Three British 
l)rigadcs got ashore, but parts of the force, 
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consisting mainly of “raw troops”, became 
disorganized owing to the lack of sufficient 
water. 'I'he result was that the attack was 
“held up”, and the Turks were given time 
to rush forward ample reinforcements. One 
l^ritish brigade pressed on, and the “ Anzacs” 
co-operated by attacking Sari Bar, which they 
captured but were unable to hold, as the sup- 
porting positions were not taken. 

Sir Ian Hamilton appealed to the Home 
Government for reinforcements, and said that 
if they could be sent to him at once he “would 
still clear a pa.ssage for our fleet to Constanti- 
nople ”. 

It was impossible, however, to comply with 
his n;quest on account of the demands made 
fur men in France and Flanders. On 21st 
August another attempt to break through the 
'I'lirkish defences met with failure, despite the 
gallant effi)rts made and although the fringe of 
land occupied was extended. 

'I'he country was unhealthy for British troops 
and there was much sickness. No other soldiers 
could have held on .as they did in the face of an 
emrmy superior in number and occupying the 
best position. 

Many gallant feats were carried out on land 
and sea. One of the most rimiarkable w<a.s 
achieved by the gallant naval officer, Lieutenant 
D’Oyly-Mughes. A submarine had gone up 
the Dardanelles and entered the Sea of Mar- 
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mora. The lieutenant left it in the darkness 
and swam towards the shore, pushing* in front 
of him a small raft on which was a bomb 
charge. It was his intention to blow up a 
brickwork support of the railway line over 
which supplies were carried to the Turkish 
troops on Gallipoli peninsula. On the raft, 
beside the bomb, were his clothing, a revolver, 
a bayonet, an electric torch, and a whistle. No 
hero in fiction ever set forth on a greater adven- 
ture against odds. The railway was guarded 
by Turkish sentinels, and between it and the 
shore men might be moving about. A single 
Turk was sufficient to frustrate the attempt. 

The lieutenant swam to the shore in the 
darkness and found, when he landed, that he 
was right below a cliff. Me had therefore 
to enter tiu! sea again and swim to a less 
difficult place. It was no easy task to choose 
a good landing-place in the darkness. He 
managed, however, to reach a s|)(»l which gave 
him his chance. A ste(?p slope rosi; in front of 
him, and up it he clamben.^d, carrying the 
explosive charge. It look him half an hour to 
r(‘ach the summit, and beyond it he advanced 
very cautiously for about six hundred yards. 
Suddenly h(! h(*ard voices. Threti men were 
sitting l)eside the line and chatting loudly, 
little thinking that a daring Hritish officer was 
creeping towaids them. Not far off was an 
armed guard. 
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The lieutenant laid down the charge and 
crept away in the darkness to decide what part 
of the railway line he could manage to destroy. 
It was hopeless to attempt to blow up the 
viaduct, since close to it was burning the camp- 
fire of a party of the enemy, and, finding a 
place where the line crossed a small hollow on 
a brickwork support, he m.ide up his mind to 
destroy it at that point. On his way back to 
get the charge he very nearly raised an alarm 
liy stumbling in the darkness into a poultry 
liouse. 'Fhe startlo<l birds scattered, clucking 
loudly, but fortunately nobody took notice of 
this. 

Soon afterwards the officer found his charge 
and plaee<l it lielow the brii'kwork, 'Fhen he 
set fire to the fuse, the pistol of which gave 
so loud a crack that the tliree Turks who were 
chattin,g beside the line, about 150 yards 
distant, h<-ard it and came running towards 
the spot. 'I'hey caught .sight of the lieutenant, 
who turned and fired at them with his re- 
volver. 'Fhe 'Forks also opened fire. Lieutenant 
D’Oyly-IIughes, fearing that his retreat to the 
shore and his raft would be cut off, ran along 
the railway line for nearly a mile and then 
turned towards the beach. As he stood at the 
water’s edge he heard the loud report of the 
exploding charge. His attempt had been suc- 
e(;ssful. IMunging into the sea, he swam straight 
out for about 500 yards and blew his whistle to 
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call the submarine. But the submarine was 
lying on the other side of a headland and. the 
sound of his whistle was not heard. 

Wearied by the exertions of the night the 
lieutenant had to swim back to the shore and 
rest. Dawn was by this time beginning to 
steal over the eastern sky, and he knew that 
the Turks were searching for him along the 
cliffs, for he heard their voices. Once more 
taking to the water, he set out to swim round 
the headland, blowing his whistle as before. 
This time it was heard on board the submarine, 
but also by the Turks. The submarine crept 
towards him, but, moving through the uncertain 
light and mist, it looked like three small row- 
ing-boats, and the lieutenant, thinking the 
enemy were searching for him, swam towards 
the rocks to find a hiding-place. No sooner 
did he leave the water and look round than he 
found he had made a mistake. There was the 
submarine Wiiiting for him. He gave a loud 
shout and, entering the sea again, swam to- 
wards it. He was pic.'ked up in a very 
exhausted condition, about 40 yards from the 
rocks. He had swum about a mile in his 
clothes a very remarkable feat. 

'I'urkish soldiers were shooting from the cliffs 
as the wearied officer was being taken on board, 
but no one was hit. The submarine steamed 
away and vanished in the morning mist. 

British submarines had before this time made 
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successful attacks in the Sea of Marmora, sink- 
or dama^ifing 2 Turkish battleships, 5 gun- 
boats, I torpedo boat, 8 transports, and 197 
supply ships. 

As winter drew near it was decided that the 
British forces should evacuate CJallipoli. The 
rough weather would have damaged the piers, 
and the torrents would have filled the trenches, 
making it easy for the Turks to press home 
their attacks. It w.as not worth while holding 
on, for the Turks reejuired only a small force to 
defend their positions during winter, and would 
be enabled to mass their men to attac k Egypt 
and fight for lost ground in Mesopotamia. 

The evacuation w^as well planned and carried 
out with as much skill as had been the landings. 
Suvla Bay and Anzac were evacuated in a single 
night, and the Turks woke up next morning to 
find that the whole British force had vanished. 
Shortly afterwards the positions at the point of 
the peninsula were similarly evacuated, and the 
'rurks did not become aware of the fact until 
they heard the explosions of ammunition dumps, 
and saw the vast ciuantities of stores that had to 
be left behind enwrapped in flames. Thus ended 
the Gallipoli campaign. 



CHAPTER X 


The Smiting of Russia and Serbia 

During 1915 the Germans, who had settled 
down to trench warfare on the Western front, 
were endeavouriiiff to deal Russia a “knock- 
out” blow. A ffreat “drive” on the Kaslerii 
front began in the spring, and gradually com- 
pelled the Russians to retreat along a wide 
front. By the month of August, Warsaw was 
taken. Then Russia was offered, by (lermany, 
a separate j^eace, which was promptly refused, 
and in September the Tsar assumed command 
of the army in the field. In October the 
Germans developed a “push” in the Baltic 
provinces. 

“The German objective”, said Lord Kit- 
chener in the House of Lords during these 
critical days, “is evidently to destroy the Rus- 
sian army as a force in being, and thus to set 
free large numbers of their troops for action 
elsewhere. . . . While the. (Jermans have pre- 
vailed by sheer weight of guns, and at immense 
cost to themselves, in forcing back the Russian 
front, nothing but barren territory and evacu- 
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ated fortresses have been gained. Thus their 
strategy has clearly failed, and victories they 
claim m;iy only prove, as military history has so 
often demonstrated, to be defeats in disguise.” 
This opinion has been confirmed by subsequent 
happenings. Had the Germans contented 
them.selves by “holding up" the Russians on 
the c.ast and throwing their weight against the 
Western front, the war might have had a dif- 
ferent ending. 

Serbia suffered martyrdom during the latter 
part of 1915. The Austrians resumed their 
offensive against this small country with the aid 
of German troops and under German leader- 
ship. On 7th October, R<‘lgrade was captured, 
and five days later Hulgaria declared war on 
Serbia. On 15th October, Hritain declared war 
on Bulgaria. Attacked on the north and east, 
•Serbia was unabh; to resist the terrible pressure 
imposed upon her. The Bulgarians were in 
Nish early in November, and, after the Austro- 
(lerman forces drove southward, advanced to- 
wards Monastir. The Serbian army was in 
full retreat towards Albania by the middle of 
November. With it went ihoiKsands of refugee.s, 
liirge numbers of whom perished among the 
snow-clad mountains. “ We started in a snow- 
storm ”, tells a British nurse who took part in the 
re.treat, “and spent the first night round a camp- 
lire with the snow falling. We walked about 15 
or 16 miles a day. The highest mountain we 
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climbed was about 7500 feel above sea-level. 
'I'wo of our party walked for a whole da)’ lliroug'h 
the mountain snows in (heir stocking* feet. . . . 
We had to cross broken bridges and wade 
through rivers that were icy cold. . . . Some- 
times the bread froze in our pockets. We slept 
wherever we could find shelter.. Sometimes 
we were walking nearly knee -deep in the 
snow.” 

Another nurse has told: “The first part of 
the journey was largely over rich Serbian plains. 
But once we were across the border it was 
walking at great height on the mountains of 
Montenegro. Sometimes the path was only a 
few inches wide. These narrow paths would 
turn at an angle so suddenly that you could not 
sec any path ahead ; you walked on the edge of 
a precipice, and, far below, you could hear the 
boiling of the mountain torrent. That is the 
sort of country we tr.avcrscd in a blinding snow- 
storm, and when there is a frost the paths are 
covered with ice. It is not pleasant to walk on 
ice at the top of a stony mountain.” 

Another tells: “ One day we walked 21 miles 
over the mountains, while it was snowing hard 
for most of the time. On another d.ay we 
walked 23 miles. During this trek the feet ot 
some of our parly became so painful through 
the blisters that had been raised that they wen- 
obliged to take off their boots.” 

As has been said, many perished among the 
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riiountains. The refugees who reached the coast 
were taken to Italy and France. It is calculated 
that Serbia losi about one-fifth of its population, 
riie soldiers, who had disj)layed so much cour- 
age and endurance, were well taken care of after 
being conveyi'd from the coast. They were 
afterwards reorganized and re-e(iuipped to be 
sent to Salonika. 

King P(‘ter of Serbia, who escaped to Italy, 
was in bad health but full of courage. “My 
soldiers”, h<i said, “are falling from hunger 
and fatigue. 'Fhey must be rcvictualled, then 
aft(T a few weeks we shall sec?. In any case, I 
must live to see the victory of my people and 
the triumph of our just cause.” 

On the Salonika front British and French 
troops were? massing to hold l)ack the invaders, 
'rhe Bulgarians ca|>tured Monaslir, the ca])ital 
of Macialonia, on 2n(l Decemb(?r, and the? Allies 
retreated from Macedonia a f(!w days Iatt?r. 

In Mc'sopotamia the British force, which had 
b«*en landed from the I\.‘rsian (iulf, and taken 
possession of a great part of ancient Babylonia, 
had won succc'sses ovcm* the Turks. In Novem- 
l)(*r it pressed too far northward. On 22nd 
Noveml)er it d(?fealed the Turks at Ctesiphon, 
about iS miles distant from l^agdad, l)ut after- 
wards found it nt!cessary, on .iccount of the 
shortage of su|)plies, to retre^at to Kut-el- 
Amara. 'I'he Turks had been heavily rein- 
torced, and having invested Kiit pressed south.- 
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ward and held back ihe relieving- force. Kul 
was doomed to fall after a prolong*ed sieg-e. 

Of greater importance than the offensive 
against Russia and Serbia was the entry of Italy 
into the war. She declared war on Austria on 
24lh May, waging a vigorous campaign whicli 
in September resulted in the Austrian evacua- 
tion of the Trentino. 

Meanwhile recruiting was brisk in Britain, 
'riie Derby Sclieme was introduced in October, 
and was stimulated by Zepp(din raids on the* 
eastern counties of Itngland and on London, 
as well as by outrages committed by German 
submarines, which were likewise^ arousing con- 
siderable feeling in the United States. T'Ik* 
f.usifauia was sunk on 7lh May, and on that 
day CJermany, in (*ft\*ct, declared war against all 
neutral P<»wers. At the .same time she .soundt'fl 
her own doom. On board that great Atlantic' 
liner were 1257 i)assengers, including a number 
of United Slates citizens, and a ('r(‘w of aboiil 
700. Only 472 passengers escaped death. 
“Of QO childnm 59 were lost, and of 39 infants 
only 4 wc;rc saved.” 

Thc! linc'r was attacked off the south coast of 
Ireland while steaming towards Liverpool. No 
warning was given. At three o\dork in the* 
afternoon a torpedo, di.scharged by a sub- 
merged submarine, struck her on the starboard 
side. The vessel ran on for eighteen minutes 
and then went down. 
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It Wcis asserted by the German Gov(!rnment 
that the Lusitania was carrying ammunition, 
but this was untrue. Berlin had resolved to 
destroy British shipping, and, indeed, all 
vessels trading with Britain and her allies. It 
was not foreseen at Berlin that the submarine 
atrocities would ultimately increase the number 
of Germany’s enemies and seal her fate. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Germany’s Great Verdun Venture 

In igi6 Germany made a (I(!Spi‘rate edfort to 
capture Verdun, l)reak the P’rench line, and 
sweep in great force towards Paris. Hut she 
was thwarted in the first place by the heroic 
and steadfast defence of the h'rcnch army, and 
in the second by the vigorous British olTensivi^ 
in the Somme valley, which upset her [)lans 
and compelled her to withdraw many troo[)s 
and great quantiticis of artillery and stores from 
the Verdun area. 

The Verdun struggle was one of epic char- 
acter. It was a great battle, with many |)hases, 
which waged with varying (h*grees of intensity 
for about eleven months. 

Taking advantage of the wooded and hilly 
country near Verdun, the Germans concentrated 
their b(!st troops and artillery of every kind, 
including 12-inch and 17-inch howitzers for 
destroying concrete fortifications. 'Hiey not 
only drew men from the northern part of tlu' 
Western front, but from Serbia and Russia, 
until they had the strongest army they had ever 
been able to put into action. 

114 
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The atlaek bejjan in February on a front of 
about 25 miles, when a Ircmendoiis bombardment 
was opeiKid on the French positions. German 
lire was concentrated on special points on 
the line until it was considered that the defen- 
siv'. oro'anizations were destroyed; other points 
b(in*r similarly dealt with in turn. Th(!n forc(\s 
of infantry were sent out on fronts of only a 
few miles in (‘xtent, the object beinij to force 
opiMi narrow lanes throuj>^h the h'rench lines by 
sheer wi^ijjht of numbers. When isolated bodies 
in earthworks showed strong*’ resistance, the 
German infantry pressed past them and allowed 
them to b(! (h'alt with by their artillery. lJut 
the I'rench delenco proved too elastic for the 
Germans. Accordinif to plan, the defenders 
retircid from their outer lines which had be(*n 
shattered by shell-fire, and when the (Jermans 
discovered this and followed, they found the 
hVench troops in stroni,^ positions that could 
not easily be broken through. 

A young French lieutenant has given a vivid 
account of his experiences in the first stage of 
the great battle. lie and his fellows had 
bet'll sent to reinforce an infantry regiment on 
a hill which was becoming isolated as the Ger- 
mans a(lvanc(!(l. “Our position”, he tells, 
“dominated the whole battle scene. A thick 
lilac'k pall of smokt! covered the whole plain 
beneath us, and it was constantly being stabbed 
by the flashes from big guns that roared like 
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a hundred tluindcr-storms. We overlooked 
the vill.'iife of Beaumont, which was the key of 
the battle at this staj^e. All day long the fight- 
ing went on furiously, and it did not cease 
when night fell, and the gun flashes grew more 
and more vivid. 

“When dawn broke dimly some one called, 
‘They are coming’. We .saw, to our astonish- 
ment, four squadrons of German cavalry gallop- 
ing down the slope towards Beaumont. Masses 
of infantry followt.'d them. . . . We opened fire. 
Each man took careful aim. There was lut 
hurry, no excitfrment. 'I'lien brok(j out a 
withering fire. ... I watched the enemy through 
my field-glass(;s as they pressed forward. They 
were falling like flies, but fresh troops were 
always coming up to replace them. Seven 
times the Germans charged against us in a 
vain endeavour to reach the summit, and seven 
times they were repulsed. Hour by hour went 
past, and still the fighting went on. Then, as 
the sun was beginning to set, the German 
.artillery, which li.ad been brought up, com- 
menced to bombard us on three sides. Heavy 
shells burst in our midst, and before long our 
position became untenable. Our carefully 
prepared shelters were smashed, and many of 
f)!!^ men were killed. 

“ The order came for us to retire to the French 
lines. To do this we had to cross an open 
space that was lashed by a storm of shells, 
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falling thick as hailstones. When there were 
twenty yards between me and safety, I felt 
myself lifted up and then flung violently to 
the ground. A shell had burst, and ten of us 
were lying helpless on the earth. We were 
rescued under cover of darkness.** 

The Germans paid a high price for the ground 
they gained, their losses being extremely heavy. 

A terrible struggle took place round the Dou- 
aumont position. Here the fort was wn^cked 
and the redoubt captured with the village early 
in the battle. 'Fhe village was speedily re- 
taken, and a counter-attack drove the enemy 
out of the n^doubt. The Germans recaptured 
it, but it Wtas taken from them again. Thus did 
the fighting wage furiously on the Douaumont 
plateau, 'riiousands of dt^ad and wounded lay 
scattered between the opposing guns. Trenches 
were wiped out, and men had to lake cover in 
shcll-hoIi*s and lK!hiiul ruined defences. Tlie 
Germans advanced by what the French called 
“bufl'alo tactics”, and the b'rench themselves 
fought valiantly to hold them back and by pour- 
ing shell-fire behind their positions to throw 
them into confusion, 'fhe Germans ho|)ed, as 
certain of their writers put it, to “bleed l"rance 
to death” at Verdun. The h)ss of men on the 
Fnmch side, was certainly very heavy, but the 
German loss was he.'ivier. Indetd, it is now the 
general opinion that the Verdun adventure was 
tine of the chief cau.ses of Germany’s undoing. 
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Britain was able to lend a hand to hcM* sorely- 
pressed ally by taking* over a large part of the 
defence of the Western front south of Loos and 
beyond Arras. Considerable numbers of French 
troops were thus relieved for service in the 
Verdun area. 

This development caused some alarm at Berlin. 
It was recognized that the British army was 
becoming a growing menace, and that the 
Verdun struggle was going to be prolonged 
if something drastic were not accomplished to 
disturb British plans. German airmen had 
begun to detect signs of the concentration of 
men and material in the S*)mme valley, where 
a great olfensive was in preparation. It was 
consequently decided to open an attack in iht* 
Ypres section. In June, n)i6, this attack was 
developed in some force, and, at first, met with 
a measure of success. 

This new Ypres otTimsive was thought at 
the timi! to be another German attempt to 
break through the British lines and capture the 
Chaniud ports. But, as it proved, it was really 
a local offensive intended to delay ihr. “push” 
in the Somme valley. Once again the Canadians 
distinguished themselves, fighting, first on the 
defensive and then in delivering a counter- 
offensive, which was a brilliant success. Pro 
parations in the Somme area were not therefore 
delayed. 

Karly in June a great loss was sustained in 
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the death of Lord Kitchener. This distingfuished 
soldier, who had done so much during the most 
critical period of the war to raise, train, and 
organize new British armies, was proceeding 
on a special mission to Russia. H.M.S. Hamp- 
shire^ on which he was travelling, foundered off 
the Orkney Islands, having, it is believed, 
struck a mine. 

A heavy gale was blowing on that Monday 
evening of 5th June, 1916, and the doomed 
vessel sank f|uickly. Lord Kitchener appeared 
on the tjuarler deck soon after the explosion 
occurred. He refuserd to entt;r a boat which 
was l)(>ing low«.‘n'd. As a matl(M* of fact, each 
boat was smashed by the rough seas that 
pounded the vessel. Three rafts were, how- 
ever, successfully launched. L(jrd Kitchener 
went down with the ship. Among the many 
tributes pai<l to his memory none was mon^ 
touching than a poem which appean^d in a 
I’rench war journal, of which the following 
verse* is a translation: 

Oh! nritain's liero needs die worthiest of graves, 

.\o earlli liolt; -a se.i-tomb, the noblest of all! 

(Jotl his funeral planned. A recpiiem sang the waves, 
Cliffs were the organ pipes, the blaek sky was his 
pall; 

For (lowers he had foam-wreaths (lashing white and 
fair, 

And for funeral torches lightning in the air. 
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Battle of Jutland 

A few Mays previously, on 31st May, Ger- 
many had challenged British sea supremacy at 
the famous naval battle of Jutland. The Berlin 
war-lords had planned to strike shattering blows 
at sea as on land, believing that if they pre- 
vailed at Verdun and on the North Sea, the war 
would be brought to a speedy and successful 
conclusion. The growing military strength 
of the British Kmpire was upsetting all their 
calculations. Things were not working out 
according to their paper plans. 

On that memorable afternoon in May the 
German fleet made a sudden and dramatic 
appearance in the North Sea. It looked to 
German eyes as if it were capable of achieving 
a success, perhaps as sweeping a one as had 
been won in the battle of Coronel, when 
Cradock was opposed by overwhelming odds. 
A blow was to be struck which would seriously 
threaten the British command of the seas. 

A British flivision, under the command of 
Admiral Beatty, was at hand. This was the 

ISO 
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battlc-cruiscr fleet, which was inferior in 
strenjfth and numbers to the massed naval 
mijfht of Germany. If it could be destroyed 
before the arrival of Admiral Jellicoe with his 
jjreat squadron of battleships, the margin of 
superiority between the rival fleets would be 
reduced and the British blockade rendered less 
effective. A naval victory for Germany would 
thus have far-reaching effeirls. It might lay 
open part of the British coast to invasion, 
commerce destroyers could be released and 
sent into the Atlantic, and a blow might be 
struck at British se<*i-communicalions in the 
luiglish Channel which would seriously hamper 
the Somme offensive then in course of pre- 
paration. 

When Admiral von Schecr, who commanded 
the German fleet, came out boldly to intercept 
the British cruiser .s(|undron, he was evidently 
confident that he would achieve, at any rate, a 
spectacular success. 

Although Beatty fouiul himself threatened by 
sup(!rior number.s, he did not liesitJite to accept 
battle. As jellicoe has recorded in his dis- 
patch, this gallant admiral “once agmin showed 
his fine qualities of gallant leadership, firm 
determination, and correct strategic insight, 
l ie appreciated the situation at once on sight- 
ing first the enemy’s lighter force.s, then his 
battle-cruisers, and finally his battle fleet." 

The action began between two and three 
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o’clock on a dull afternoon with low-hanging 
clouds. Five German light cruisers hove in 
sight and were at once engaged. They were 
followed by five battle-cruisers, and a British 
water-plane pilot rej)orted that these were being 
supported by Germany’s most powerful battle- 
ships. It was at once recognized that Admiral 
von Scht'er’s intention was to seek a decision 
before the British battleship squadron could 
come up. 

B(;atty's plan was to keep the Germans en- 
gaged until Jellicoe arrived. He had, there- 
fore, not only to draw them on, but to keep 
them luNivily involved. During the three 
hours of this desperate struggle heavy losses 
were sustained on both sides. 

When at Kmgth Jellicoe was drawing near, 
Beatty maile a bold endeavour, by curving 
round the GiMMuan fleet, to cut it off from 
escape; into the Baltic «)r towards lI(‘ligoland 
Bight. 'I'his movement was developing be- 
tween six and s(;ven o’clock, and the great 
British super- Dread nought batth;ships were 
then taking heavy toll of the enemy. 'I'he 
light was failing, however. Had the l)attle 
begun (.’arly in the forenoon, the issue would 
have be.en a dilferent one. It is uidikely that 
many of the enemy vessels would have e.scaped 
destruction or capture. 

Beatty’s bold move in getting between the; 
Germans and the shore enabled the British 
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gunners to obtain better conditions of visibility 
than the enemy, because, in the dusk, the Ger- 
man vessels stood out against the western sky. 
The hostile fleet was severely punished. “Our 
fire began to tell,’* runs the official report, “and 
the accuracy and rapidity of that of the enemy 
depreciated considerably.” Soon the head of 
the German line was thrown into confusion. 
Darkness was coming on and great clouds of 
smoke envelo[)ed the sea. Tlu' positions of the 
opposing ships were then known only by 
signal. Meanwhile, Jellicoe’s great battle 
fleet swept across the bows of the enemy and 
its fire burst forth with considerable fury. This 
was the final blow in the battle which was 
l)e<'oming a decisive victory for the British 
licet, 'riu! time was about seven o’clock. 
Admiral von Scheer realized his peril and did 
his utmost to avoid further fighting, turning 
away his vessels to escape the tornadoes of 
P.ritish shells and sending out great smoke 
screens to conceal them. Still the attackers 
hung on and the enemy vessels dropped out 
of the line or went down. “I'he enemy’s 
return fire at this period,” Jellicoi* reported, 
“was not effective and the damagi? caused to 
*)ur ships was insignificant.” 

At about <*ight o’clock llv* British light 
cruisers wia*e swee|)ing westward to locale the 
head of the enemy’s line, 'rhey wen* followed 
by the heavier vessels. At about eight-thirty 
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two German battleships and cruisers were 
attacked at a range of 10,000 yards. “The 
leading ship,” Jellicoc relates, “was hit re- 
peatedly by the Lion and turned away eight 
points, emitting very high flames and with a 
heavy list to port. Princess Royal set fire to a 
three-funnelled battleship.” Another German 
vessel was seen on fire and heeling over. 

A heavy mist had enveloped the main force 
of the enemy, and although British cruisers 
swept towards the north-west until g.24 p.rn., 
they could not sight Admiral von Scheer's 
fleet. 

“ In view of the gathering darkness,” Jellicoc 
wrote in his dispiitch, “and the fact that our 
strategical position was such as to make II 
certain we should locate the enemy at day- 
light under most favourable circumstances, I 
did not consider it d(*siral)le or proper to 
chase the enemy battle fleet during the dark 
hours.” 

Admiral Jcdlicoe thus displayed great caution; 
some think he w^as too cautious. The enemy 
did not want to renew the struggle. Admiral 
von Sche(U* elVectcKl an escajie with the rem- 
nants of his ne(*t, many of the v(!ssels whi( h 
I'l'ached Wilhelmshavcn having been seriousls 
crippled. Germany fdaimed a naval vic- 

tory, boasting that the British command of the 
sea was no longer a reality. 

On tile morning after the battle, Jellicoc and 
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Beatty searched for German vessels. “The 
British licet JcIIiroe reported, “ remained in 
the proximity of the batlle-iicld and near the 
line of approach to German ports until ii a.m. 
on 1st June, in spite of the disadvantajje of lonjf 
distances from fleet bases and the danjfer in- 
curred in waters adjacent to enemy coasts from 
submarines and torpedo craft. The enemy, 
however, made no sii*"!!, and I was relu<rtantly 
compelled to the conclusion that the Ilifjh Sea 
b''ieet had returned into port.” A further search 
was made in vain. “A larije amount of wreck- 
atce was seen, but no enemy ships," At 1.15 
j).m. the vessels of the British licet therefore 
bi'ffan to return to their bases. 

'Phe losses sustained by the Germans were 
heavy. No fewer than 21 of their vessels were 
put out of action, 16 having been seen to sink, 
including 2 Dre.adnought l)attleships, 1 battle- 
ship of the Deutschland type, r battle-cruiser, 
j light cruisers, 6 torpedo-boat ch.-stroyers and 
I submarine. i Dreadnought battleship, i 
battle-cruiser and 3 torpedo-boat tlesiroycrs 
were “seen to be so severely damaged as to 
render it extremely doubtful if they could reach 
port”. 

I'he British losses included 3 battle-cruisers, 
3 armoured-cruisers, and S destroyers. 

In spite of German boasting, there can be 
no doubt as to which side won. Never again 
tiuring the war did the German fleet attempt 
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to measure its strength against the British fleei. 
When next it came out in force, it was to sur- 
render ignominiously. The Battle of Jutland 
was Germany’s first and last attempt on a big 
scale to win the mastery of the seas. 



CHAPTER XIII 

Germany Tlnvartcd on the Somme 

Th<! sitiic'ition in the V(M*(.liin ari*a became 
mnre serious diiriiii^ the early days of June. 
On the 7 th, after a full week of heavy fi.i^htint*’, 
the (lermans captured Fort V^aux. As they 
had previously re<fain<;d poss(.‘ssion of Fort 
DouaunioiU, this success was an important one, 
and it was followanl up until they reached within 
four miles of Verdun. But th(‘ 1^'rench had 
prepared new' and stronif defenri's. 'riieir linti 
ha«l l)i;en thrown bac’k but remained unl)rok(*n, 
and liiiK* was on their sitle. Already, when 
siua ess s(;emed to be within tlu‘ j^rasp of the 
Oermans, the tide of battle on the Western 
front was beo-innin^’ to turn. The British and 
bVeiu'li ort'ensivc! in the Somme valley, which 
was in course! of pre’paration, was bei^innint;' to 
inakt' itself ft‘lt just when lh*rlin heard with joy 
the tidiiii^s that 'I'hiaumont \vn\k was r'aptureil. 
DuriujL;' the closinij’ days ofjune, the. (Jermans 
increased their pressun*, but they were to be 
iorced to withdraw larye forces from before 

IV 
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Verdun to fight on the defensive in the Somme 
valley. 

Meanwhile in the cast the Russians were 
ln'ginning a great offensive against Austria, 
thus preventing Germany's ally giving her 
assistance on the Western front, .'ind, at the 
same time, assisting Italy, which was takini; 
the offensive against the Austrians in the Tren- 
tino. A Russian offensive in the Caucasus 
was also being vig'orously developed. 

The Somme offensive changed the whole 
character of the war during 1916. It was 
directed against a great barrittr of entrenched 
positions which were intended to be, and be- 
lieved by the enemy to be, impregnable. B\ 
holding these with a minimum of forces the 
Germans were enabled to rush masses of troops 
to their “storm centres” cither on the Eastern 
or Western frontier, and thus to take the 
offensive in considerable streng’th at whatever 
point the Berlin strategists chose to select. So 
long, therefore, as their lines remained intact, 
they were able to maintain the offensive with 
the object of def(?ating each of the Allies in 
turn. 

The Somme offensive upset German plans. 
It proved that even their strongest positions 
were not secure; against concentrated att.acks. 
A greater demand for man-power was conse- 
quently forced upon them, with the rc-sult that 
they lost, to a great extent, the advantage oi' 
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having at their disposal a considerable mobile 
army. 

Great .ns was the German concentration of 
criins and men in the Verdun area, the British 
concentration in the Somme valley was even 
greater. British artisans at home h.nd turned 
out vast quantities of munitions, and fresh 
armies had been raised and specially trained to 
take part in the new system of warfare. Time 
had been gained to bring about this welcomed 
change by the gallant men who, although 
insufficiently equipped, had held back the 
German .advance during 1914 and 1915. 

On 24th June the British bombardment was 
begun. It raged in varying degrees of intensity 
along the entire line. At the time, the Germans 
were reoccupying the ruined fort of Douaumont, 
outside Verdun, and preparing for what they 
believed was to be their last great assault. 
But the British guns were thundering forth the 
doom of the great Verdun offensive. British 
g.as w'as being used with effect, and raids were 
l)eing made at various points to obtain informa- 
tion regarding the enemy’s dispositions. British 
flying-men were also obtaining .a mastery over 
the Germans, bringing down .aeroplanes and 
destroying captive balloons. Meanwhile the 
British forces were concentrattul to ileliver their 
attacks as soon as the way was cleared for them 
by the artillery. The Fnaich were also making 
re.ady to lake part in the t>ffcnsive, and this was 
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one of the surprises in store for the Germans, 
who believed that the entire French reserves 
were being- absorbed at Verdun. 

The joint attack beg^an at y.30 a.m. on 
ist July, after a tremendous artillery bombard- 
ment which paralysed the front line of German 
defences. It was resisted by the concentrated 
fire of the enemy. The Germans were strongly 
entrenched, and their machine-guns were not 
only numerous but were concealed. Villages 
had been fortified and large numbers of troops 
lay concealed in underground works where 
they were secure from bursting shells. From 
these they emerged to set up a desperate resist- 
ance to the British and French advance. 

The battle ebbed and flowed along the great 
front. Yet on the first day considerable ground 
w-as gained at various points, great networks 
of trenches hiring taken, liven where small 
gains were made, as on the north, the Germans 
were kept fully occupied and prevented from 
sending assistance to other sorely - pressi'd 
points which crumbled before the gallant 
advance. The French were under the com- 
mand of General Foch, and met with less 
serious resistance than the British, the Ger- 
mans having miscalculated their power to take 
the offensive. 

The magnificent spirit displayed by our 
soldiers was, after all, the chief cause of tlu* 
success achieved. It cannot be better illus- 
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tratcd than in the following letter wriltcn by 
a young officer on the day before the beginning 
of the offensive : 

“ 1 am writing this letter to you ” (his parents) 
“before going into action tri-morrow morning about 
dawn. I am about to take part in tlie bigg(‘st battle 
that has yet been fought in France. ... I never felt 
more confident or cheerful in my life, and would not 
miss the attack for anything on earth. The men are 
in splendid form, and every officer and man is more 
happy and cheerful than I have ever seen them. . . . 

It is imp(3ssible to fear death out here when one is no 
longer an individual, but a member of a regiment 
and of an army. To be killed means nothing to me, 
and it is only you who suffer for it; you pay the cost. 

. . , Well, good-bye, you darlings.’’ 

He Wiis killed next day, but the spirit he dis- 
played lived on. 

'Fhc tiermans were forced before long to 
ahaiuhjn the Verdun campaign, and every man 
and gun they could spare had to be rushed into 
the Somme valley cockpit lest their line should 
be broken and the situation in France im- 
pt'i illed. Desperate fighting look place. Among- 
the strong positions on which llu' (Miemy de- 
pended were the woods of Hailiff, 'Frones, 
Bernafay and Mametz. These were packed 
with machine-guns and concealed artillery, and 
were strongly entrenched. When our troops 
advanced on either side of one of these woods 
iheir flanks were exposed to heavy fire. Bold 
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frontiil attacks had consequently to be made. 
Welsh regiments distinguished themselves in 
taking Mamet*/ Wood, through which they 
fought with great gallantry, sustaining heavy 
losses. All day long the struggle waged fiercely, 
nor did it cease when darkness fell. Pressing 
on, step by step, the Welshmen drove the 
Germans out of the wood and beyond it, thus 
securing the positions occupied by English 
regiments which had captured the village 
stronghold of Contalmaison. 

Progress during the first month of the offen- 
sive was necessarily slow, but it was never- 
theless considerable. Beyond Mametz Wood 
and Contalmaison the British troops pressed 
constantly on either side of the great main 
trunk highway leading from Albert to Ba- 
paume. The village of Pozieres on this road 
was the scene of a desperate struggle, in whl«'h 
the Australians distinguished themselves greatly 
by their dash and tenacity. They captured 
part of the shattered village and held on to it 
notwithstanding the incessant German shelling. 
An official correspondent has told that the 
enemy sent in “eight heavy shells at a time, 
minute after minute, followed up by burst upon 
burst of shrapnel. Now he would place ;i 
curtain straight across this valley or that, till 
the sky and landscape were blotted out, except 
for fleeting glimpses seen as through- a lift ol 
fog. Gas shell, musty with chloroform, sweet- 
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scented tear shell that made your eyes run with 
Avatcr, hi^h-burstin^r shrapnel with black smoke 
and a vicious higfh-explosivc rattle behind its 
heavy pellets, ugly green bursts the colour of 
a fat silkworm, huge black clouds from the 
liigh-explosives of his five-point-nines. ’’ The 
Australians, like the other heroes of the great 
Empire army, were not, however, dismayed. 
“ Day and night ”, continues this writer, “the 
men worked through it, fighting this horrid 
machinery far over the horizon as if they were 
lighting Germans hand-to-hand — building up 
whatever it battered down; buried, some of 
them, not once, but ag.ain and again and 
again.” 

In spite of the strong and determined Ger- 
man <lefence, Pozieres was taken, and the 
Territorials on the left of the Australians swept 
forward and secured the position. Desperate 
counter-attacks were made by the enemy time 
and again, and Dclville Wood, in which the 
fighting swayed backward and forwards time 
after time, well earned its nickname of “Devil’s 
Wood”. On the British right the village of 
r.uiillemont was the scene of a desperate 
struggle, and here the Irish, who finally cap- 
tured it, did magnificent work. 

On the left the ridge of Thiepval was the 
scene of as fierce a fight as occurred t)n any 
part of the Verdun front. At this point the 
troops of the Prussian Guard, Germany's premier 
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regiment, made tremendous efforts to hold up 
the attacks delivered by English and Scottish 
troops, but after weeks of hard fighting Thiep- 
val was captured, and also much ground around 
and beyond it. 

One of the important results of the great 
Somme struggle was that the troops of tin 
British Empire established their superiority as 
fighting men over the Germans. In the first 
three months’ fighting 26,735 German pri- 
soners were taken, and great networks of 
trenches and strong earthworks, on which the 
enemy had placed his trust, were wrested from 
him. 

One of the greatest surprises for the Ger- 
mans was the introduction of British “ tanks ”, 
which first appeared in the Somme v.'illey al)Out 
the middle of September, 'riiese had been 
specially invented for trench warfare. Imtigine 
the .astonishment of the enemy when these 
heavily-armoured “land ships" went rumbling 
throng'll masses of barberl wire, clearing lanes 
for the infantry, crushing machine-gun posts 
and then swinging over trenches which they 
prom[)lly cleared by the fire of their guns. In 
an olficial dispatch it was reported that tin- 
tanks caused “ indescribalile demoralization in 
the enemy’s ranks The village of Flers, 
which was strongly fortified and protected b\ 
earthworks, was carried at a rush by troops f«n 
whom the tanks had cleared the w'ay. “Tin 
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tanks walked majestically ahead of our advanc- 
ing line of men,” a correspondent has recorded, 
“and there are those who say that one of the 
finest sights of a thrilling day was the spectacle 
of one huge pachyderm sauntering down the 
main street of Flers all alone, while from 
among the ruins rifles and miachine-guns played 
on it like pea-shooters.” 

Londoners entered Flers, occupied and held 
it, while New Zealanders on the west made 
a gallant advance. Canadians, with the assist- 
ance of tanks, captured Courcelctte and held 
on to it with fine gallantry. In throe days 
the new advance had made considerable pro- 
gress. On the British right the French also 
went forward and ultimately captured Combles. 

Meanwhile the tanks gave fresh proof of 
their usefulness. One which advanced boldly 
beyond h'lers got isolated and was surrounded 
by German infantry, some of whom scrambled 
on to the lop of it. Others turned machine- 
guns on it and threw bombs. But the attack 
proved to Ix^ a costly one, for, when British 
infantry rushed forward, they found lying 
around the tank between 200 and 300 German 
killed and wounded. 

At another point a tank waddled out to 
attack the fortified nuns of a chateau in which 
the enemy was in strong force with many 
machine-guns. The “ land ship ’’ lumbered 
forward, while bullets spattered on it, and 
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struck the chateau like a battering-ram. Down 
came a large portion of the wall and roof, and 
the enemy gunners ceased fire. The whole 
garrison surrendered to the British infantry 
following the tank. 

It looked, towards the end of September, 
as if the combined British and French advance 
in the Somme valley would have hastened the 
end of the war. But the autumn rain-storms 
came on with exceptional fury and at first 
hampered and ultimately stopped military 
operations on a big sciile. The weather con- 
ditions favoured the Germans. They had 
suflFered heavily and were everywhere on the 
defensive. Every man and gun they could 
spare had to be concentrated against the 
victorious British and French armies. The 
British Commander-in-Chief, reporting on the 
situation in November, summari/ed the im- 
portant results of the offensive when he said: 
“Verdun had been relieved; the main German 
force had been held on the Western front; and 
the enemy’s strength had been very con- 
siderably worn down'*. 



CHAPTER XIV 
Winter Battles for Position 


Before the winter set in there came a brief 
spell of yood weather, and Haig-, taking- advan- 
t.nge of it, struck severe blows against the 
Germans. One was on the Albert-Bapaume 
road. 'Fhc main defence of Bapaume was 
that formidable knoll on the right of the road, 
hryond the village of Le Sars, known as the 
Built! de Warlencourt. Before it was beaten 
by shells into a shaj)cless mass, the knoll was 
about fifty feet high and several hundred j'ards 
round the base. The Germans had riddled it 
with trenches and tunnels and turned its prehis- 
toric burial chambers into “dug-outs”. Its 
defence works were elaborate and well pro- 
tected and the enemy believed the Butte to be 
impregnable. On 5th November, when the 
garrison was being relieved, the Durhams at- 
tacked it, and captured its southern and western 
sides. An officer even reached the summit, 
and, concealing himself, signalled messages to 
direct the British artillery fire. On the night 
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of the 6th, t!ic [)iirhaiiis were heavily attackee 
by German nMiiforcements in massed strongtli, 
and compelled to withdraw. Before they lei. 
the Butte, howev’er, they did great damage t<. 
its defences, and, retreating, took their pri- 
soners with them. The value of this attack 
was proved about three months later, when tlv‘ 
Germans found it necessary to evacuate tht* 
Butte without a struggle. 

The severest blow was struck between Beaii- 
mont-Hamel on the right hand of the river 
Ancre and St. Pierre Divion on the left. This 
action became known as the Battle of the 
Ancre. 'riie German defences were ver\ 
strong. Beaumont-Hamel village is situated 
on a plateau, the slopes of which were elabo- 
rately entrenched and protected by tremendous 
masses of barbed wire in four or five tiers and 
at plc'ices over 7 feet high and too feet broad. 
Between Beaumont-Hamel and the river is 
the “V ravine”, ;is it was called, after its 
shape, and higher up lay, in a hollow, the 
strongly fortified village of Beaucourt. f)ii 
the southern bank of the Ancre, St. Pierre 
Divion lay on the road running north over 
Thiepval ridge. The Germans were in strong 
force. 

After two days’ artillery bombardment th«‘ 
British infantry attack was delivered on both 
sides c'f the river at 6 a.m. on 13th November. 
A ground fog prevented the Germans witness- 
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iiig the preparatory concentration, and they 
were taken by surprise. On the south the 
battered defences were carried at a rush, many 
Germans being trapped in their dug-outs and 
tunnels. A tank helped to wreck their ma- 
chine-gun defences. An hour after the infantry 
went forward the prisoners taken were more 
numerous than the attackers. 

The Germans put up a firmer r(;sistance in the 
north. Good progress was made in parts, but 
a redoubt checked part of the British line which 
was advancing on Beaucourt. It was sur- 
rounded l)ut held out until early next morning 
when a tank arrived, the sight of which was 
suHicient to make the enemy capitulate. Beau- 
court was briskly attacked and taken in about 
twenty minutes. 

“Y ravine” was the scene of a fierce 
struggle, beings entered from the north and 
south by fiery Scots, who made resolute bayonet 
attacks that compelled the Germans to sc»;k 
refuge in their tunnels, dug-outs, and caves. 
After prolonged fighting the whole ravine was 
taken, with al)out three score machine-guns and 
over 1400 pri.soncrs. 

On tin* 14th November the attack ()roce«xled 
towards the north-w'cst. The Battle of the 
Aiuu'e w;is won and Haig reported that about 
5000 prisoners had been taken. 

A feature of the winter fighting on the 
Western front was what our soldiers called 
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“the Bogie Raid”. When snow lay heavily 
on “No Man’s Land” German soldiers stole 
out at night wearing white “overalls” to raid 
the British trenches. This method was quickly 
and successfully adopted by our men. On oik; 
occasion the Gordon Highlanders were clad in 
white and had their steel helmets painted white. 
Some even whitened their faces and hands. 
They stole out in the faint moonlight and 
crawled out over the snow towards the German 
position. When they were close to tht; 
trenches, the British guns opened a heavy but 
brief bombardment. I'he Gordons then dashed 
forward, and, having disposed of the sentries, 
surrounded several deep and commodious 
dug-outs. When threatened by bombs the 
inmates of most of these submitted and were 
taken pri.soners. One dug-out party showed 
fight, and bombs were thrown down, with the 
result that the woodwork took fire and blazeil 
so furiously that the snow above its roof of 
logs was melted and water poured in a torrent 
into the adjoining trenches. In the light of this 
fire fierce fighting took place, but the Gordons 
prevailed. Another dug-out was entered by 
the attackers and, after a show of resistance, the 
survivors within it surrendered. The Gordons 
were able to withdraw with their prisoners and 
spoils of battle before German reinforcements 
could be brought up. 

“Bogie raids” of this kind were numerous 
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during the winter. The constant pressure kept 
up by the British was not without effect, for, 
when the thaw set in, the enemy began to 
retreat from the entrenched positions along a 
wide front. 



CHAPTER XV 

French Victories at Verdun 

The (Hermans made one of their last desperate 
attacks on the Verdun front between iith and 
15th July, when they tried to break ihroutfh the 
hVench lines in the Fleury area; but although 
they gained ground they were ultimately thrown 
back. For some we<!ks afterwards the fightinj^^ 
swayed backward and forward. At the begin- 
ning of Septcmiber the Germans again en- 
deavoured to advance on tht! south-west of 
Fort Vaux, but the small success they achieved 
was but temporary, as the French delivered a 
vigorous coun tin-attack and regained the lost 
ground. The situation in the Somme valley 
had meantime grown so s(*rioiis that every avail- 
able man and gun had to be transported thithin- 
by the Germans, their strength on the Verdun 
front being in consequence seriously reduced. 
They were unable to attack with success, or, 
as it proved, even to hold against a French 
advance the positions they had won at so great 
a cost Ml mi'll and material. But they thoughi 
themselves safe enough, believing that the 
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i'rcnch reserves had been fully used iip in the 
Somme valley. In this they were mistaken. 
The time came when the French saw their 
opportunity, .and they were not slow to act. 
Larjfe numbers of big guns and a strong force 
of French infantry were concentrated to avenge 
(he losses which had been sustained earlier in 
the year. 

On the 24th October the French began their 
oir('nsive. It was a misty day, one on which an 
attack might well be thrown into confusion, 
especially as the army was a mixed one, con- 
sisting largely of French Colonial troops with 
l)lucjackcts. But the plans h.ad been well laid, 
and the gallant force went forward in fine style, 
preceded by a heavy and accurate barrage of 
shrapnel and high-explosive shells. The Ger- 
mans were taken by surprise. They had ex- 
pected an attack, but not in such force, or on 
such a day, and confu.sion spread among their 
ranks. On swept the attackers, overcoming 
German resistance on the left, until they ulti- 
mately reached Fort Douaumont, which was 
lak(.*n at a sweep. Fort Vaiix on the right w<ts 
thus exposed, but was strongly held by machine- 
gunners. The enemy believed that the attack 
was to have been concentrated on this sector, 
and had massed to resist it. On the right of 
I'ort Vaux the Damloup position was taken by 
die I'rcnch, and for a few days the struggle for 
die Fort Vaux ridge was waged continuously 
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and fiercely. By 4th November, however, th-; 
fort and village of Vaux were in French hands, 
and preparations were at once set on foot Ui 
throw back the German line still farther. Tin- 
attacks wer(i continued with the aid of young 
soldiers, who fought like veterans. Much 
ground was regained on both sides of the 
River Meuse. On 15th December fresh Frencli 
attacks were pressed home with success and, 
in a few days, the Germans on the cast side of 
the Meuse had lost much of the ground they 
had won during their great offensive, includ- 
ing the dominating positions. Ten months’ 
successses were wiped out in a few wereks. Not 
only did the French capture four villages, five 
forts, and great networks of trenches and re- 
doubts, but shattered about six German divi- 
sions. Their prisoners numbered over ii,oof), 
while they captured 115 large guns and 107 
machine-guns. The French losses were under 
2000. Thus did the long battle for Verdun end 
in a victory for the defenders. Further suc- 
cesses were to be achieved later. 

Although the Germans were unable to retake 
Fort Douaumont and the other strong prisitions 
wrested from them by the French, they kept up 
during the winter and spring months inces.sanl 
artillery bombardments by day and night. A 
remarkable thing about Douaumont is that, al- 
thougli it was hammered for months by German 
and t'rench shells, its underground structure 
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suffered little damage. Over 20 feet of earth 
covered the concreted galleries, which, lit with 
electricity, afforded shelter from shell-fire for 
about 1000 men. The Kaiser, in one of his 
proclamations, referred to Douaumont as “the 
key to France”. That was when it had been 
captured. After the Germans were driven out 
of it, they protested that it was “an empty 
shell” and a “place of no military value”. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
Italy’s Struggle for Freedom 

The groat Italian offensive of 1916 had been 
made possible by the preparatory work accom- 
plished during the previous year. In 1915 
Italy’s chief service to the Allied cause was in 
immobilizing 800,000 Austrian troops, of whom 
about 30, 000 were taken prisoners, thus reduc- 
ing the pressure against Russia and preventing 
Germany’s ally from assisting her on the Western 
front to the degree which Avould have been pos- 
sible h.'id Italy remained neutral. Italy’s war 
plan was to conduct .'ll! offensive on its eastern 
Isonzo front towards Gorizia and Trieste, and 
regain its ancient territory peo|)I(Kl chiefly by 
Italians. But before this could be attempted 
in force the northern Trentino and Cadore 
fronts had to be dealt with, because the Austrian 
frontier included those strategic' positions from 
which a flank attack on the main Italian armies 
could be delivered. Immense natural difficul- 
ties had to be overcome on the northern fronts. 
Deep ravines had to be cleared and precipitous 
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heights captured along a great front of moiin- 
Lainous country. The dinicull fighting turned 
in Italy’s favour, and important strategic posi- 
tions were wrested from Austria. Progress was 
also made on the Isonzo front, where the Italians 
displayed much valour and determination in 
conducting a series of thrusting operations, 
which resulted in the gain of much ground, and 
in taking them across tlie Isonzo River. 

In May, 1916, the Austrians opened a strong 
offensive in the Trentino, adopting tactics 
similar to those of the Germans attacking 
Verdun. About 400,000 men with 2000 guns 
were employed on a front of 30 mih^s. Out- 
gunned, the Italians had part of their line 
driven in, and a dangerous loop formed in 
the centre. A strategic retreat was efl’ectcd 
to neutralize this Austrian success. But the 
enemy pressure continued until a double loop 
was formed, which extended south of Asiago. 
vVgain the Italians retreated, fighting heavily 
and inflicting considerable losses on the at- 
tackers. By 25th May the situation had become 
critical. The Austrians seemed on the point 
of breaking through the Italian line so as to 
sweep into the plains. It was of vital import- 
ance that the Italians should hold the Buole 
I’ass on the left wing, for if the enemy suc- 
I'eeded in hammering their way through it, thi; 
left Italian flank would be in danger of being 
isolated and surrounded. On the right the 
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Austrians pushed on and captured Asiag^o, a 
point of strategic importance. 

Meanwhile, General Cadorna, the Italian 
leader, sent to the northern storm-centre the 
Fifth Italian Army, which was intended to take, 
part in the attack on Gorizia on the eastern 
Isonzo front. It was necessary to prevent the 
Austrians reaching the Venetian plain, towards 
which their right wing was bulging. 

On the left the enemy made fierce endeavours 
to capture the Huolc I’ass, but were frustrated, 
their final attempt on 30th May failing com- 
pletely, with the heavy loss of about 7000 men. 
The Austrians, however, achieved a success in 
their centre by capturing Mount Cimone and 
forcing the Italians back to almost the very 
edg(! of the plains. 'I'o achieve this success, 
the Austrians had sacrificed, during the month’s 
fighting, in this rugged and wooded mountain 
country, about 100,000 men. 'I'hcir “piish" 
was continued at various points until the middle 
of June, but they had “shot their bolt", and 
the fighting degenerated into an artillery duel. 

On i6th June the Italians struck back with 
the aid of the Fifth Army, and in the course of 
a week the Austrians were retreating on their 
right, burning the towns of Arsiero and Asiago 
as they retired. Their great offensive thus 
failed completely. Large masses of men were 
confiind in difficult country, and the Russian 
front was breaking into flame, BrussilofF havin,e 
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opened a vigorous offensive. The Italians kept 
up a steady pressure, but did not throw their 
whole weight into the exploitation of their 
initial victories. Indeed, after achieving these 
successes, General Cadorna began to withdraw 
trooj)s from the north so as to open his delayed 
offensive on the Isonzo front, which he did 
early in August. The Austrians had gambled 
on a success in the north, and, having failed, 
were unable to withdraw the bulk of their forces 
from a country with few roads and railways, 
so as to render assistance when Gorizia was 
tlireatened. 'Fhe Italians made a sweeping 
advance and burst through the strong defences 
of Gorizia, which they entered on loth August. 
About 10,000 Austrian prisoners were captured. 

The enemy then fell back on the heights to 
the cast of the city. To the south the Italians 
battled their way a('ross the? Carso over ground 
which was dinicult and well fortified, capturing 
trenches lined with concrete and steel, and 
driving the enemy out of caves and earthworks 
that sheltered their m.'ichine-giin companies. 
The middle part of the Carso has many a ridge 
and height, but the Italians could not be checked 
l)eforc they had (*stablish('d themselves securely 
across the mountain crest. In eleven days they 
had taken nearly 19,000 prisoners, 30 big guns, 
63 bomb-throwers, 92 machine-guns and thou- 
sands of rilles. 

Subsequent progress in s*) difficult a country 
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was necessarily slow, but by the middle of 
September other heights were taken which 
the Austrians had hoped to hold as artillery 
positions. A vigorous “push” on loth and 
nth October resulted in the gain of more 
ground and the taking of 7000 Austrian 
prisoiKTs. Another local offensive on and and 
3rd November improved the Italian positions 
among the hills. 

Thus, as at Verdun, the enemy were forced 
to look back on a year of fighting which began 
full of promise of success for them, but ended 
in disastrous losses. 

On the Austro-Russian front, the Russians, 
during the summer, had taken .advantage of the 
withdrawal of troops for the Trentino cam- 
paign. The Austro-Mimgarian armies were 
driven back on a wide front, and Germany had 
to .send troops to their aid, the Central Powers 
having lost in prisoners alone about 400,000 
officers and men, while they were forced to 
abandon 451 guns and about 1400 machine- 
guns. 

In Asia Minor the Russians, who early in 
the year had captured Rrzerum, Musk, and 
I 3 itli.s, wen; in a favourable position to take 
a fourth offensive against the Turks. They 
showed signs of activity in July by raiding the 
luiphrat<;s valley and pushing into Armenia. 
Musk '.vas lost by a counter-stroke delivered 
by the Turks, but the Russians retook it iti 
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August. Internal troubles in Russia were 
growing, however, and the opportunity of 
striking a shattering blow against Turkey in 
Asia Minor, wliich would have automatically 
freed Mesopotamia and Palestine from Turkish 
sway, could not be taken advantage of. The 
revolutionists prevented Russia from achieving 
the triumphs for which she had striven, and the 
war was consequently prolonged. 



CHAPTER XVII 


Greece, Bulgaria, and Roumania 

The Verdun and Somme valley operations 
were followed with keen interest in the Balkans. 
“Verdun will decide the war,’* declared King- 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria to an interviewer early 
in the year. In a sense he was right. He 
had hoped for a German success and not for 
a failure which was to cripple his strong ally 
on the Western front. The situation in Greece 
was a critical one for the Allied cause. King 
Constantine, the brother-in-law of the Kaiser, 
had refused to fulfil his treaty obligations and 
assist Serbia when that country was overrun 
by the Austro-Gcrman and Bulgarian armies, 
and during the greater part of 1916 gave cause 
for suspicion, only too well founded, that he 
was manoeuvring to take the pari of Germany. 
A revolt against his unconstitutional acts, which 
had long been simmering, took definite shape 
in October, when Vcnizclos, the cx-Premier, 
formed a Provisional Greek Government at 
Salonika, which was recognized by the Allies. 
Venizelos declared war against Bulgaria on 
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27th November. He had the sympathy of the 
masses of the Greek people, and eventually 
Kinjf Constantine was dethroned. 

The Allied successes in the Somme valley, 
and Russian successes against Austria, stirred 
Uiational feeling in Roumania so deeply that to- 
wards the end of August she definitely espoused 
the Allied cause and declared war on Austria- 
Hungary. Germany, Bulgaria, and Turkey 
soon afterwards declared war on Roumania. 

It was believed at first that Roumania would 
invade Bulgaria and cut the railway loading 
to Constantinople, thus isolating Turkey from 
the Central Powers. She elected, however, to 
invade the Austro - Hungarian province of 
'I'ransylvania, which was largely peopled by 
Roumanians. She at first achieved a spectacu- 
lar success, but the northern movement left 
the Bulgarian border weakly protected. The 
Germans saw their opportunity in this quarter 
and were not slow to take advantage of it. 
Field-Marshal Mackensen collected an army 
of Germans, Austrians, Bulgarians and Turks, 
and tTossed the Danube from Bulgaria. The 
Roumanians were heavily defeated, and this 
disaster re-acted speedily on the advance of 
the Roumanian army into Transylvania, where 
ii was being opposed by an Austro-German 
army under General von Falkenhayn. Grad- 
ually the Roumanians in the north were 
driven back, and in October Mackensen was 
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advancing* rapidly. Ultimately he was able so 
to extend his operations as to join forces with 
Falkcnhayn and commence a sweep through 
Roumania which resulted in the conquest of 
the greater part of that country. Bucharest, 
the capital, was abandoned, as were also the 
rich oil-fields and the great wheat plains. By 
the end of the year the Roumanian army was 
on the defensive along the line of the River 
Sereth. 

While Roumania was suflFering the martyrdom 
of invasion and conquest, the Allied forces on 
the Salonika front were advancing successfully 
into Macedonia. On 19th November Monastir 
was captured. 'Fhe reorganized Serbian army 
fought with great gallantry and advanced to 
the north of Monastir. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

The Conquest of Mesopotamia 

During- the critical days of the spring of 
igi6, when the Germans were hammering at 
the gates of Verdun, the situation in Meso- 
potamia looked dark. The Hritish force under 
General Townshcnd, which had been invested 
at the Kut-el-Amara loop of the Tigris River, 
was compelled to surrender in April to the 
Turks on account of the shortage of supplies 
of food and ammunition. This was a decided 
blow to British prestige in the East, and the 
direct result of inadequate military preparations. 
After Lieutenant-General Sir F. Stanley Maude 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief in Meso- 
potamia the situation, however, took a change 
for the better. The British force was thoroughly 
reorganized, the railway line was extended, and 
ihe river transport system made thoroughly 
elficient. 

By the month of December a British force 
was again advancing successfully on the road 
In Bagdad. Kut-el-Amara was captured on 
^ - liristmas Eve after a series of brilliant upera- 
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tions, and the Turks were then in full retreat. 
From this point the British navy took part in 
the forward movement as it had done in Ejjypt 
when Kitchener advanced up the Nile towards 
Khartoum. Special river warships had been 
constructed at home and sent out to Meso- 
potamia, and their rapid and accurate fire 
inflicted heavy casualties on the enemy. The 
Turks set mines adrift in the river, but these 
were successfully dodffed by the nimble war- 
ships. At times the flotilla came under heavy 
fire at close range, but its advance could not 
be stayed. A naval officer gives a vivid de- 
scription of a lively encounter with the Turkish 
land force. “There were”, he relates, “casual- 
ties in all three ships, but our guns must h.'ive 
caused immense damage to the enemy, as we 
were at one time firing 6-inch guns into them 
at about 400 to 500 yards. Besides the Turkish 
artillery there were a large number of eiu-my, 
with rifles and machine-guns, behind the river 
bend at a range of about too yards from tin- 
ships." 

As thi! vessels came round the bend, the 
fighting was of desperate ch.aracter. A good 
many casualties were sustained, especially by 
the leailing vessel, but the daring navy men 
never flinched and ultimately overcame the 
Turks. 

“We passed the enemy rear-guard”, the 
officer continues, “and large numbers of the 
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retreating Turkish army were on our starboard 
beam. I opened rapid fire from all g’uns that 
would bear (this included heavy and lifjht g'uns, 
pom-poms, Maxims, and rifics), and at this short 
ranjfc we did enormous execution, the enemy 
being too demoralized to reply, except in a few 
cases. We were also able to shoot down some 
of their gun teams, which they deserted, and 
several guns thus fell into the hands of our 
forces when gojng over this ground.” Mean- 
while the retreating 'I'urks were followed closely 
by British cavalry. The pursuit was continued 
briskly for several days, and great quantities of 
enemy equipment were captured over So miles 
of ground. The Turkish river craft fell into 
the hands of the British naval force. 

This sweeping success brought General 
Maude by ist March to Azizi, which was 50 
miles distant from Bagdad. The Turks con- 
tinued to retreat, and, although hampered by 
the heat and by dust-storms, the British ad- 
vance continued rapidly and successfully, with 
the result that the Turks were not given time 
or opportunity to make a stand. On 7th 
March the British advance-guard came ’ into 
touch with the enemy on the banks of the 
River Dialah, which flows into the Tigris, 
riie Turks had been reinforced from Bagdad, 
which was only about 8 miles distant, and 
had resolved to make a stand. At this point 
the ground is very flat, and the crossing of the 
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river was no easy task to attempt, as the enemy 
was stronsf in artillery and had numerous 
macliinc-g'uns. A night attack in moonlight 
was made on 7th-8th March, but was only a 
qualified success. It was not until the morning 
of the loth that a portion of the British force 
crossed the River Dialah, while another column 
crossed the Tigris. The Turks counter-at- 
tacked vigorously, but without success. British 
cavalry patrols pressed forward to the outskirts 
of Bagdad, contending against not only enemy 
fire but a terrible dust-storm. Men and 
animals suffered greatly from want of water. 
But the opposition had been broken. It was 
discovered that the enemy were in full retreat, 
and (Icneral Maude, pressing forward, entered 
Bagdad on iith March without opposition, a 
few hours after it had been evacuated. He 
found the city in great disordiM’. Aralis and 
Kurds were robbing and pillaging in the 
bazaars for several hours, and tin; inhabitants 
Avelcomed the British with enthusiasm and 
gratitude. Before long complete order was 
restored. When, in the afternoon, the British 
naval Hoiilla arrived, the streets were being 
policed by British soldiers, and the Union Jack 
was fluttering over the city. 

General Maude lost no time in pressing north 
for the purpose of breaking further Turkish re- 
sistance. and to secure control of the upper 
reaches of the River Tigris, so as to prevent 
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the enemy from tampering with the canals and 
flooding part of the city. The annual inunda- 
tion of the Tigris was at hand, and it was 
necessary that Bagdad should be rendered safe 
from attack. 

British prestige in the East, which had been 
lowtMcd by the Kul-cl-Amara surrender, was 
r.'iised to a high pitch by G(Micral Maude’s 
siieeessful advance. The possession of Bagdad 
was n\garde(l as a brilliant proof of British 
power. All through the British Empire the 
lriumi)h was hailed with enthusiasm. Coming 
at a lime when our gallant soldiers in the 
Somme valley on the Western front were estab- 
lishing their superiority over the (iermans as 
lighting men, it confirmed the belief that 
ultimate victory lay with the Allied cause. 

file German-led 'furks were buoyed up by 
tin* hope that they would ultimately recon(]uer 
Bagdad, but they were gradually driven back 
towards Mosul, and were never to recover the 
Icrritory they had lost. General Maude’s great 
pursuit of no miles in fifteen days had broken, 
for ever, Turkish power in southern iM<;so- 
potamia. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Exit Russia: Enter America 


Two events of supreme importance took 
place in 1917. One was the collapse of Russia 
and the other the entry of America into the 
war. The disasters of 1915, includinff the 
loss of Warsaw, had, combined with the 
shortage of food, intensified the revolutionary 
movement in Russia. There were signs of 
trouble early in 1916, and towards the end of 
the year not only the* agriculturists and artisans, 
but also the soldiers, w(?re thinking more of 
revolution than of the war. In the end troops 
which were sent to Petrograd to suppress the 
revolutionary movement became mutinous, and 
the Duma called upon tlu! Tsar to abdicate. 
The Tsar found it necessary to give his con- 
sent, and signed an Act of Abdication at a 
late hour on 15th March, be(|ucathing his 
crown to his brother, the Grand-Duk<; Michael. 
The last words in this historic document were: 
“May God help Ru.ssia.” 

The Grand- Duke was swept aside by tin: 
revolutionary storm that followed. A Govern- 
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mcnt, called “representative”, was formed 
under the Premiership or Dictatorship of Keren- 
sky, who established a systtmi of army com- 
mittees which destroyed military discipline. A 
Republic Avas proclaimed on 15th September, 
and on 7th November, Kerensky’s Dictatorship 
came to an end, and the Bolsheviks, led by 
Lenin and Trotsky, seized the reins of govern- 
ment. 

Meanwhile the Germans and Austrians ad- 
vanced their lines, Russia’s military resistance 
having gone to piec;es. In December the Bol- 
sheviks asked for an armistice, which was 
granted, and continued until the Peace Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk was signed in March, 1918. 
It involved the loss to Russia of 1,400,000 
square kilometres and a population of about 
65,000,000. 

The break-down of Russia was a serious blow 
to the. cause of the Allie.s, but it was, in time, 
more than compensated for by the intervention 
of the United Stat<\s of America, which was 
capable of supplying greatirr and better-equipped 
armies than Russia. Prom the outbreak o^war 
in 1914, public opinion in America was favour- 
al)le to the Allied cause, but its intervention, 
although inevitable, was delayed because the 
country was not directly concerned in the great 
struggle. When, however, Germany extended 
its submarine operations, and, in defiance of all 

promises made, set out to destroy American 
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sca-coniincrce, America was forcorl to take 
•action. Further, it w;is found that tlic diplo- 
matic rci)res(!ntativcs of Germany and Austria 
were foslerin^if serious political trouble by means 
of agents and bribery. The crash came in 
February, when Germany let it be known to 
all neutral Powers that allied and neutral 
shipping found in British waters, and in the 
Mediterranean, except in narrow routes, would 
be sunk at sight. Diplomatic rel.'itions l)otween 
America and Germany wore broken oft' on 
3rd I'cbruary, and on and April America 
formally declared war. 

Like Great BriUiin'in 1914, America was 
not, in 1917, prepared for war except at sea. 
A groat army had to be raised, trained, and 
cquipjiod, and then transported across the 
Atlantic. Time was therefore reciuirod, and 
a great deal of shipping liad to be provided. 
In Germany it was therefore considered 
necessary that the submarine campaign should 
be waged with great vigour aiul intensity, so 
that the number of available vtrssels re(|uired 
for the carrying of food, munitions, and . troops 
should be reduced to the lowest possible point. 
The public were assured that American interven- 
tion was hardly worth considering. American 
troops, it was argued, would never be trained 
and brought across the Atlantic in time to 
.succour the Allies, against whom the forces held 
up hitherto by Russia on the Eastern front 
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vvould b(i so that a “knock oiil” 

blow mijfht be delivered, while German sub- 
marines would sink the American transports 
and permit of but a small proportion of Ameri- 
can troops reaching- France. Relief in the ulti- 
mate triumph of their arms grew stronger in 
Germany during- the early part of 1917 than 
it had been since the early days of the war, 
when Belgium and France were invaded. But 
the G(u*man army on the Western front was not 
so confident. During the autumn and winter 
of 1916, and the spring of IQ17, many of the 
prisoners taken by the British and French 
professed the belief that they had no hoj)e of 
victory. Captur(*d letters written by soldiers 
in dug-outs similarly reflected the pi‘ssimistic 
feelings which wen^ creeping through the (icr- 
man army. On the other hand, the spirit of 
confidence in Great Britain in ultimate victory 
was strengthened by the Somme successes. 



CHAPTER XX 

The Great German Retreat 


Not only was the German moral affected by 
the Somme fighting. The war lords found 
it necessary to prepare, during the winter, for 
a retreat from the Somme salient, and a series 
of elaborate defences, which became known as 
thcHindenburg Line, were prepared in their rear. 
This retreat shortened the German line by 40 
miles, and set free large numl>ers of troops 
which could be added to their reserve's and 
utilized, with the troops drawn from the Russian 
front, for an offensive. 

In February, 1917, the Germans wtn’c retreat- 
ing between Albert and BapauiiK', and the 
British, moving forward, captured tlie fortified 
village of Pys on the left. The Butte de 
Warlcncourt, which had been the scene of heavy 
fighting in the previous November, was 
abandoned by the Germans without a struggle. 
Warlcncourt village fell on the 26th, and two 
days later the British had occupied Thilling, 
which IS only miles from Bapaumc. The 
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Germans were prepared to make a stand in the 
town, hopinj^ to inflict heavy casualties in street 
fighting" before abandoning it. 

Early in March, however, the whole British 
line was advanced, hampering the enemy 
retreat by its rapid movements, from Arras 
southward to Royc Road. Gapaumc was 
gradually evacuated, and the Germans set fire 
to it .and retreated. It was entered on 17th 
March by the Austnalians, he.adcd by a brass 
band, while yet the smouldering houses were 
tumbling down. British troops swept through 
Peronne on the following day and found it 
in a similar stale. The French also .advanced 
on the right. 

It was necessary, the Germans having 
shortened their line, for the British and French 
to assume the offensive so as to hold the enemy 
reserves and disorganize their plans. That 
new defensive system, the Hindenburg line, 
was a very formidable one : its north - west 
pillar, Vimy Ridge, a dominating height to 
the north-east of Arms. It was arranged by 
the Allies that Haig should deliver an attack 
at this [>()int, while the French, under Geitcral 
Nivelle’s direction, should open an offensive 
between Soissons and Rheims, with L.'ion ns 
the objective, striking at the southern bastion 
of the Hindenburg line, from which the retreat 
from the Somme salient was being swung. 

The Vimy Ridge is the most important 
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heigfht on n rough tableland, on which there 
are woods, sunken roads, strong earthworks, 
and collieries. The Germans had fortified, the 
whole position so well that they regarded it 
as impregnable. 

In concentrating troops for the Vimy offen- 
sive, Haig was able tt> take advantage of the 
cover aff«>rdi.-d by the Arras quarries, while his 
airmen attacked the German observation 
balloons with success, thus “blinding the eyes 
of the enemy”. 

After a severe preliminary bombardment, 
Haig delivered his attack on a 15-mile front, 
about six of which was against the Hindenburg 
line, on gth April, 1917. It was liaster Monday, 
the morning sky was clouded, and a drizzle 
of rain fell. Over 1000 guns roared along the 
front, forming a moving l)arrage, behind w’hieh 
the attackers went forward. The breadth of 
the triple system of German trenches varied 
from 2 to 5 miles, but so effective was the 
artillery l)ombardment that the wire entangle- 
ments w<Te demolished and strong earthworks 
greatly damaged. The first line was taken 
in ;d)out tliree-tiuarlers of an hour, except on 
the north end of Vimy Ridge. Hy mitiday, 
how'cver, this point, known as “Observation 
Ridge", was overwhelmed. The resistance set 
up by the “Observation” gariison delayed the 
general advance, but two hours after it fell tin- 
second line had been taken and the third 
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breached at more than one point. The greater 
portion of Vi my Ridge, which had been 
tunnelled elaborately, was in British hands, 
and large numbers of prisoners were . taken, 
including a German brigade general with his 
whole staff, who had thought themselves secure 
in a tieep dug-out. Hill 145 held ovit until the 
following da)-, when it was taken by Canadians. 
Other successes were achieved. Scottish and 
English troops kept up a steady pressure on 
the south of the Scarpe, and early on the nth 
two English infantry brigades which came into 
action, supported by tanks, swept into Monchy 
village, engaging in a desperate struggle when 
the enemy counter-attacked. The weather was 
bad, and delaytid the bringing forward of heavy 
artillery. On the 12th, however, the big guns 
were in the desired position, and the Gi:rmans 
were subjected to a concentrated l)ombardment. 
Then the British line moved forward ag.-iin, and 
the whole of Vimy Ridge was captunrd and 
other strateg-ic points taken. The success com- 
pletely upset German plans. Driven from the 
heights, the enemy t;ould not rally for an effec- 
tive counter-attack, and had to fall back. They 
were cpiickly followed, and had to abandon 
guns and stores. It was with the utmost diffi- 
eulty that they prevented the retreat becoming 
a disastiT. After being driven 4 miles west- 
ward, their reinforcements, which had been 
hurriedly brought up, strengthened their rc- 
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sistancc and prevented demoralizing disorgani- 
zation in their ranks. 

The British victory of Arras-Vimy was a 
brilliant success. About 13,000 prisoners and 
200 guns were captured, and a wide gap was 
made in defences on which the Germans had 
rested their hopes. Vimy Ridge was con- 
solidated by the British. Its possession was in 
itself of marked importance. A further result 
of the battle was that the Gi;rnians had to draw 
heavily on their reserves. The British guns 
hammered their positions and their casualties 
were heavy. Haig thus did much to neutralize 
the advantage gained by the enemy in retreat- 
ing from the Somme salient to shorten his line 
and increase his reserves. 

General Nivelle’s double offensive between 
Soissons and Rheims was opened on i6th April 
between Laffaux and Barry-au-Bae and on the 
17th in the direction of the heights of Moron- 
villicrs, cast of Rheims. The first is known as 
the Battle of Craonne, or the Battle of Cheniin- 
dcs- Dames, and the second as the Battle of 
Moronvilliers. The German positions were 
naturfally strong and had been well fortified. 
A d(?gree of progress was achieved by the 
French, who captured over 20,000 prisoners, 
175 guns, I ig trench mortars, and 412 machine- 
guns, but their own losses wen: very heavy aiul 
the chief objectives were not won. Nivclle, 
who had succeeded Joffre in the High Com- 
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maiid, was supplanted by General Petain until 
General Foch returned later. Petain did not 
persist with the costly offensive, but made 
thrusts which improved the French position on 
the Chemin-des-Dames plateau. 



CHAPTER XXI 


German Campaign of Piracy 

The war at sea assumed a grave aspect in 
1917. G('rinaiiy had decided to wage an un- 
restricted subniarine campaign by sinking, al 
sight, Allied and neutral trafling vessels that 
came within large ocean areas included in their 
“war zone”, liven hospilal ships were not to 
to be spared. 'I’his policy was announced from 
Berlin with arrogant grandil(K|uence. It was 
believed that it would bring the war to an end 
in six months. 

A remarkable feature of this decision was 
that it was mad<; al a lime wht!n negotiations 
were still in progress with the United Stales, 
which claimed that recognition should b(‘ given 
to the fact that citizens of neutral countries 
trcWelled in Allic’d trading vessels, and should 
not be ln'at('d as if they were ))ellig(‘rents. 
The German war lords had, howt'ver, made up 
their minds, and took the risk entailed by in- 
sulting America, and of bringing her into tin* 
war on the side of the Allies, 'riiey believed 
that a dei'ision would be reached before a for- 
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miflablc force of United States soldiers could 
be raised, trained, and transported to France. 
They also believed that the U-boats could sink 
the majority of the American transports in mid- 
Atlantic. As it happened, German calculations 
were completely upset. The British defensive 
methods proved to be more formidable than the 
war lords of B(a*lin had anticipated. Heavy 
losses of Allied and neutral tradintf vessels were 
sustained, but the toll taken of German U-boats 
was likewise heavy-' so heavy, indeed, that the 
moral of enemy submarine crews was in time 
seriously affi'cted. 

AmoujLj the many stories which tell how 
U-boats were (:a|)tured is one r(‘<^ar(linjf an 
ineidiait that occurred off the south coast of 
Ireland. A (!erman prisoner has told that the 
sul)marine was lyinif on the sea-bottom in dead 
silence when stranj^e and ominous sounds were 
heard. It seiMUi'd to the crew as if someone 
wen^ ta|)pinij' the side of the vc'ssel with a 
hammer. 'FIkw listened with feelinijs of minj^led 
Tear and astonishment. In time thi'v realized 
that somebody was tappintf out a messaifc in 
th(' Morse al])habet. The commander was .'^mt 
for. II(‘ understood Pjioiish and was conver- 
sant with the Morsi' sij^nals. A jiause ensued 
and he ta|)|)ed out a (luestion. An answer 
came very promptly, invitins^ him to surnmder 
ihc submarine and conveyinj*' the threat that il 
ho refused to do so it would be blown up. The 
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commander decided to surrender, and on rising 
found that he was the prisoner of a patrol-boat 
crew, the commander of which had gone down 
in a diving dross to tap out the message to him. 

Airships and aeroplanes co-operated with the 
small craft which hunted the U-boats. On 
a clear day the airmen could detect the sub- 
marines moving in the depths of the sea or 
lying on sandbanks near channels. They sent 
out wireless messages of warning, and patrol- 
boats came along to destroy the enemy craft 
with depth charges. Many U-boats were 
rammed by torpedo boats. On one occasion 
a British battleship which was threatened by 
a submarine ran right into her and cut her in 
two. The doomed vessel was seen br(!aking 
like a nutshell across the bows of the battleship. 

The American navy co-operated with the 
British in the Atlantic and North Se;i, while 
the Japanese co-operated in the Mediterranean 
with British, Frt;nch, and Jajianese U-boai 
hunters. The German dream that six months 
unrestricted U-boat warfare would bring tin; 
war to an end proved to be a disastrous 
on^ for them. British troops and munitions of 
war were carried overseas as before and the 
block.ide of Germany was maintained. No 
military advantage was gained by the Germans, 
nor was the moral of the British people 
seriously affc'ctcd by the reduction of food 
suppli'.'s, the air-raids on towns and cities, or 
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the shelling by U-bo;its and torpedo-destroyers 
of seaports by night. 

The raids by German lighi craft were in- 
tended to interrupt British communications with 
France, but in this they failed completely. 
In October and November, 1916, German de- 
stroyers achieved some slight successes off the 
English coast, but in January and February, 
1917, the raiders were roughly handled. 



CHAPTER XXII 
A Famous Destroyer Battle 

A thrillinjf destroyer battle occurred in April, 
1917, and resulted in a brilliant British success. 
No fewer than six enemy vessels were over- 
come by two of our craft, the Swi/i and the 
Broke. 

Under darkness of nijjht the German flotilla 
had entered the Knglish Channel with the 
intention, it was believed, of attackinij British 
shipping*, and, if the opportunity offered, of 
shelling' defenceless coast towns. The Swift 
and Broke were on patrol duty and sig^lUed the 
enemy at a distance of only 600 yards. Com- 
mander Beck of the Swift decided at once to 
ram the leading* German destroyer and made 
a dash at it. The Swift missed the enemy by 
inches, but, swerving round suddenly, fired a 
torpi^lo at the second vessel in the line, which 
was badly crippled. Then she set off in chase 
of the first vessel, with her guns in action. 

The Brokc^ meanwhile, struck the second 
vessel with a torpedo and swept it with gun-fire. 
Then Commander Evans directed her against 

m 
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the third vessel, which he decided to ram. The 
enemy was firinjf lieavily as the Broke r'M'.cCi 
ilown on her, successfully discharging' a torpedo 
at the fourth destroyer as she came. The shock 
of the impact drove the bows of the Broke deep 
into the third German vessel, and, as they lay 
locked together, the Broke raking the enemy’s 
decks with gun-fire, a crowd of Germans climbed 
aboard the British craft and made a desperate 
effort to overcome her crew. They were spc(;dily 
disposed of as the Broke “back-watered” and 
freed hcr.self from the rammed destroyer. Then, 
getting up speed, the Broke endeavoured to 
ram the sixth G(;rman vessel, which, however, 
managed to escape. A torpedo fired at the 
fifth struck her in the stern, 'riic chased 
them both as they took flight, until she was 
crippled by a German shell which entered the 
boiler room. 

Changing her course, the Broke headed to- 
wards a German destroyer which was on fire. 
'I'he crew were shouting “Save! save! save!” 
but when the British destroyer drew near the 
Germans opened fire. This was an act of 
treachery, and was dearly paid for, the Br^ke 
sinking the vessel with a torpedo. 

Meanwhile the S^vift had given up the chasse 
of the first German destroyer and sighted 
another in distress. Her crew were shouting 
“ We surrender! we surrender!” This was the 
destroyer which had been rammed by the Broke. 
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The Sivifl turned on her search-lights and saw 
that she was sinking. Boats were at once 
lowered to rescue the German sailors, who were 
leaping into the sea. The Broke came up as 
the work of rescue was in progress, and her 
crew and that of the Swift cheered heartily 
when details of the fighting were exchanged. 
Two German destroyers had been seen to go 
down, a third was believed to have sunk in the 
darkness. The other three, which had escaped, 
had suffered considerable damage. 

It was gathered from the German prisoners 
that they thought they were being attacked by 
a number of British destroyers. The Swift and 
Broke had been so cleverly manoeuvred that, as 
they darted about in the darkness, they gave 
the enemy the impression that they had been 
“rounded up” by a British flotilla. If there 
had been three instead of only two British de- 
stroyers, it is unlikely that a single German 
vessel would have escaped. 









CHAPTER XXIII 

Battles of Bullecourt and Messines 
Ridge 

The success achieved in the Arras-Vimy battle 
was followed up by “Haig the Hammerer”, 
who recognized “that many months of heavy 
fighting would be necessary before the enemy’s 
troops could be reduced to a condition which 
would pc'rmit of a rapid advaf'.ce”. Both the 
British and French still believed that the co- 
operation of Russia could be counted on, despite 
the revolution in that country, assurances hav- 
ing been received in that connection. Indeed, 
Brussiloff was preparing for a great offensive 
against the Austrians in Galicia, while Italy ex- 
pected to make further progress on the Isonzo 
front. 

A minor British offensive, which was little 
more than a demonstration, was opened in the 
Kens area. It fulfilled its |)art, however, for 
the Germans rushed large masses of troo|.)s to 
this region. Haig thus reduced their power to 
concentrate for an offensive farther south, and 
l‘‘ft them in doubt whether th<‘ Arras “push” 
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would be persisted in. Meanwhile a new eam- 
paign was being planned. It was to be opened 
in June with thi; battle of Messines. To ensure 
its initial success, by diverting the attention of 
the enemy, the Arras front was kept in a con- 
dition of continual .activity. There were fre- 
quent heavy bombardments and feint attacks 
that made the Germans believe the coming 
blow was to be delivered in this area. The 
operations had a secondary pur[)()sc. Haig was 
determined to consolidate his hold on that part 
of the Hindenburg lino won by the Australians 
early in May. Preparations were made to cap- 
ture Hullecourt, and .'i Titanic struggle was 
waged for the possession of this strong position. 
It was not c.'iptured until 17th May, although 
ten days earlier a footing was s(‘cured in the 
south-east corner of the village. This succ(‘ss 
would never have been achiev(*d but for rlu^ 
magnificent fighting qualities dis|dayed by thr 
Australians, who had captured about 1000 yards 
of double trench, and for a fortnight held it 
against incessant counter-attacks. Haig char- 
acterized their stand as “a most gallant fi‘at of 
arfns*’. On the right of the Australians' isolated 
position were the unbroken defences of the Hin- 
denburg line, and on the left the strongly- 
fortified village of Hullecourt. Poundc'd by 
artillery and trench-mort.'irs, and subj('ct(!d to 
frequent attac'ks by day and night, th(‘y held 
on with remarkable tenacity, liven when the 
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CJernic'iiis surrounded them they continued to 
fij^lit j^allantly, determined that if they had to 
abandon their position they would cut their way 
through the enemy rather than yield. English 
and Scottish troops displayed similar sterling 
qualities, and by the middle of June the Arras 
operations were successfully completed. But 
by this time public interest in the British opera- 
tions on the Western front had shifted to the 
north, a brilliant victory having been won by 
(Jeiieral riumer at Messinos. 

This battle began on 7th June, 1917, and was 
waged for the possesion of Messines Ridge, 
which tlu; Germans had held for lU'arly thr(?e 
yi?ars, and regarded as impn^gnabh?. 'riie ridge 
was protected by (earthworks, tnMudies, concrete 
f>)rts underground, in which machine-guns were 
conci'ah'cl, a comj^licated system of tunnels con- 
necting with spacious dug-outs, and masses (.^f 
barbed-wire entanglements. Strong forces of 
Germans occupied the ridge, and behind it 
were railwa\- lines for rushing up troops to 
points subjected to concentrat(‘d attack. One 
advanlagir of the ridg(’ was that it commanded 
a wide prospect of the flat country (.)ccupied by 
the British. The concentration of men and 
artillery could be observed and interrupted by 
>hell-fin‘, while preparations could be made to 
resist an impending attack. 

“No one could dare to attack Messines 
Ridge”, wrote a German olficer, “but the cool. 
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calculatings British. For long* months they made 
cunning and thorough preparations, and did n^t 
come out into the open until they had struck a 
hidden blow.” 

In other words, the Germans were beaten 
at their own game. During the winter our 
Engineers, including y\ustralians and New 
Zealanders, who were expert miners, drove 
long and deep tunnels under the German posi- 
tion. An elaborate system of underground 
galleries was constructed and supported by 
timber, and these were packed with hundreds 
of tons of explosives. The Germans, who 
deemed themselves safe from shell-fire as 
they sheltered in concrete-lined dug-outs were, 
unknown to lh(!ms(*lvcs, resting on roofs of 
great powder-magazines. In all nin(*teen 
gigantic mines were formed. The explosives 
were pack(*d up with earth and gn^at boulders, 
and connected with electric-wires which were 
attached to switch-boards. On these switch- 
boards were l)iittons, which had only to be 
pressed, as soon as thi! electric current was 
turned on, so as to explode the mines. 

'B(Tore the battle was opened it was practised 
some miles behind the lines, wlu're a model of 
the ridge had been constructed. On this mrulel 
all the German earthworks were shown. 'Fhc 
plan of battle having l)een arranged, (‘very mov‘‘ 
was rehearsed. Commanding oHicers wei'* 
shown what they were expected to do, and 
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what points they were expected to reach at a 
given time. Nothing was left to chance. It 
was shown how the ridge would be affected by 
the explosions of the mines, and what the artil- 
lery bombardment would accomplish. The 
“cool, calculating British’* left nothing to 
chance. 

General Plumer, who was in command of the 
attacking force, had resolved to deliver a sudden 
and surprise attack. Men and guns were con- 
centrated in grirat force. The artillery positions 
were carefully selected and concealed, and the 
shell-fire was organiziMl. Kverv gun was sc 
placed as to accomplish something definite. 

Before a mine was exploded, the British 
artilhuy pounded the ridge for a week. A 
constant toriiiulo of high-c*xplosive shells and 
shrapnel swept the German positions, while a 
barrage', which was showered behind the ridge, 
prevented food, water, and reinforcements from 
being brought up. By day and by night the 
>hell-fire (Miwrapped the ridge, which smoked 
like a volcano. 

I'ht' British airmen hovered overhead, noting 
th(' eflects of the bombardment. 'Fheir photo- 
graphic ri'cords w^ere carefully studied, and, 
when it was found that the guns had accom- 
plished what was expected of them, it was 
di'cided to strike the final blow on a Thursday 
morning. At three o’clock, just as dawn \vas 
beginning to colour the eastern sky, the order 
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was ffiven to explode the mines. The artillery 
was by now “at full blast”, sweepinjf the ridjfc 
with concentrated fury. Then suddenly, the 
electric buttons having been pre^ssed, the ground 
rocked as nineteen tremendous explosions took 
place. It was an experience never to be for- 
gotten. Great tongues of fire leapt into the air 
through thick volumes of smoke and debris. 
Cemented forlress(\s, earthworks, dug-outs, and 
tunnels were wri'cked in a moment, magazines 
were exploded, shell dumps were blown to frag- 
ments, and guns, men, and horses destroyed 
in the outburst of fire and smoke. Thousands 
of the enemy w(?re killed, wounded, and dazed. 
The whole plain treml)l(*d as if under the in- 
fluence of an (?arthc|uake, and the roar of 
exploding mines was heard many miles distant. 
Meanwhile the British guns never ceased to 
spurt forth shell and flame. The positions 
cxp(jsed by th(! exploding mines were pounded 
fiercely, so as to prev(!nt the enemy from rally- 
ing to resist the imi)ending attack. 

While yet gri^at pillars of smoke were hover- 
ing about the brightening sky, the British 
infantry went forward. A heavy barrag«.* 
pounded th(! positions in front of them, and 
another barrage hampered the rushing forward 
of German reinforcements, which were sum- 
moned by rockets that sprtiyed green, red, 
and white stars in the murky air. The attac k 
could not bt‘ held back. Great gaps yawned 
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in the defence works, the barbed-wire entangle- 
ments had been swept away by shell-fire as 
straw is by a whirlwind, earthworks had been 
wrecked or obliterated, and the forts that 
remained were isolated, and could consequently 
be surrounded and dealt with in detail. The 
Germans surrendered readily. Many came 
out of their dug-outs, throwing up their hands 
and shouting “ Kainerad, kamerad!" It was 
found lhat a large proportion of them had been 
dazed and unnerved by the constant artillery 
lire and the mine explosions. Not a few ex- 
pressed surprise that they were still alive. 

The first-line defences were speedily taken, 
and our lroof)s sw<!pt forward with scarcely a 
pause towards the summit of the ridge, which 
was occupied before the sun had risen high 
in the heavens. The German artillery fire had 
become brisk, but it was not powerful enough 
to hold up the attack. In about three hours 
the whole crest of the ridge was in British 
hands. Soon afterwards Messiiu^s village was 
taken, and before noon the village of VVyt- 
schaete, which luad been strongly fortified, fcll 
l)efore the dashing attacks of the infantry. , 

'I'he fighting continued during the afternoon 
and ev<Miing until the whole salient, of which 
tiu; ridge was the centre, was “fiattened out ". 
Meanwhile the artillery duel waged furiously, 
and about seventy German batteries were 
silenced. When darkness fell the victory was 
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complete. The battle had been foiig-ht ac- 
cording to time-table”, all the objectives 
having been taken. “ Fresh proof”, declared 
a French military critic, ‘‘had been given by 
the British that the Germans are unable to 
resist them.” 

Among the many daring deeds accomplished, 
those that fell to the credit of the airmen are 
worthy of special mention. They attacked 
trains Avhich were being moved forward with 
reinforcements, opened fire with machine-guns 
on marching troops, attacked aerodromes, and 
chased motor cars. In those places where 
tanks could be used these did splendid work. 
A ne>v and faster type of tank than that 
used in the Somme offensive was utilized, and 
one of them captured a strong machine-gun 
position and took a number of prisoners. 

In his message of congratulation to General 
Plumer, Sir Douglas Haig declared that the 
victory of Messines “has brought us a lon^ 
step nearer to the final victorious end of the 
war”. One of the strongest organizations of 
the enemy on the Western front had been 
broken in a day. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


Italy in Peril 

Italy’s 1917 ofFcMisivii was [)lanncd on a large 
scale, but although it promised much in the 
interests of the Allied cause, its success was 
negatived by the unexpected developments in 
Russia, and the insidious influences which were 
b(‘comiiig widespread and active within Italy’s 
own frontiers. The defection of Russia per- 
mitted Austria, before the summer had passed, 
to withdraw large masses of troops from the 
liaslern front and to plan a vigorous counier- 
oflVnsive. Further, the German “peace oflen- 
sivc ' which was being conducted in Italy, as in 
Russia, was meeting with some success in 
industrial centres. It appealed to the Paci- 
fists, and one of its results was to sap the 
loyalty of certain new brigades that were being 
sent to the front to replace war-worn troops. 
As early as the month of June, (Jeneral Ca- 
dorna observed signs of disaffection on the 
Carso front and sent a strong warning to the 
(iovernment. 

The Italian offensive on the Isonzo front 
186 
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was opened in May. It was supported by an 
Allied contribution of heavy batteries. The 
aim was to secure command of the roads Icad- 
ii\if to Trieste, and this entailed an advance 
of about 12 miles across the Carso plateau, 
the western part of which had been seized in 
1916, after Gorizia was taken, and the conquest 
of the Hainsizza plateau to the north of the 
Carso. 

On 14th May, after a three days’ bombard- 
ment, the offensive was opened on a 20-mile 
front to the north and south of Gorizia. Several 
stratcffic points in the north werti taken in the 
course <jf a week, and over 6000 prisoners w(‘re 
ca[)lur(*d. A surprise attack was then delivered 
in the south, and gooo prisoners were taken on 
the first day. British monitors co-operated 
with the Italian troops on the coast line, and 
the Italian artillery was further strenj^thened by 
ten heavy British batteries. A successful ad- 
vance was made and the number of prisoners 
{greatly increased. By the end of May, how- 
ever, the Austrians received reinforcemenls 
from ihe Russian front, and counter-altacks 
wer/; opened. Ground was lost in the south 
and al)out 14,000 Italians were captured. The 
Austrian counter-attack, however, failed in its 
object, in spile of the fact that an Italian 
brigade of fresh troops, suspected of pacifist 
leanings, failed to do what was expected of it. 
Part «»f it retreated and part surrendered. 
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The gap created caused other brigades to be 
surrounded and cut off. 

During June, Italy achieved successes on the 
Trentino front, and, but for the disaffection of 
Russia, which permitted Austria to strcngtlien 
its forces in this, as in the Isonzo region, the 
regrettable incident on the Carso plateau would 
not have seriously affected General Cadorna's 
plans. It became evident, however, that Italy 
would re(|uire help in men as well as munitions 
to oppose Austria’s growing strength. 

In August the Italian offensive on the Isonzo 
front was renewed with vigour from I'olmino 
on the north of the liainsizza plateau, southward 
to the shores of the Adriatic. The ground lost 
in the Carso was recovered, and a successful 
series of attacks were conducted between 
Tolmino and Amboro on the Hainsizza [>lateau. 
A gap was nuide in the Austrian line to the 
south of Amboro, and the dominating height 
of Mont(i Santo wjis c aptured on 24th August. 
This was a notable success. Monte Santo was 
a “key position”, and the? Italians hoped the 
possession of it would enable them to capture 
Monte Gabriele and force the Austrians, to 
retreat along a wide front. fhe (*nemv, how- 
ever, were able to rush forward reinforcements 
and prevent a break-through. In the south 
lilt* batthvline swaxed backward and lorw'ard. 
I'he Italians lost ground as a result of counter- 
attacks, but recovered it again. By the end of 
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September their offensive had come definitely 
to an end, and although they had captured 
large numbers of prisoners and much booty 
their objectives were not reached. Withal, 
their losses were heavy. 

It was expected that both sides would settle 
down to desultory fighting during the winter, 
but the German High Command was stiffening 
the Austrian army with experienced storming 
troops and adding to its heavy artillery. A 
counter-offensive on a great scale was being 
planned, and it was hoped in Berlin that it would 
result in a military disaster for Italy on such 
a scale that its GovernnKMit would be forced 
to sue for peace. General Mackensen was 
brought from the Eastern front to conduct the 
operations. 

I'he autumn campaign had left Austria in 
a position to thn'ateii the 'I'olmino bridge-head 
at (he north of the Bainsi/za plateau. An 
advance in this quarter would endanger the 
reserves at Gorizia and outflank the whole lim 
southward to the sea. The salient formed by 
the capture of Monte Santo would then become 
a Eource of dang(‘r to the Italians, as with- 
drawal from it would be difficult and costly. 

The Austro-German offensive was opened on 
the U|)per Isonzo on the 24th October. It 
involved a 20-milc front from Plezzo to Tolmino. 
l'h(i whole of the western ridge of the Bainsi '/.a 
plateau became “a landscape of flashes” as .ai 
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eye-witness has jfraphically put it, so numerous 
were the heavy guns accumulated by the enemy. 
A special gas, to which the Italians were not 
accustomed, was also brought into use. It was 
exceedingly pungent and produced sickness, 
and the Italian masks were not sufficient protec- 
tion against it. In addition, the weather was 
bad. Rain fcjl heavily, and dense fogs col- 
lected along the banks of the River Isonzo. 
Mackensen directed his first blow between 
Tolmino and the Isonzo River villages of Santa 
Lucia and Santa Maria. The thrust was a 
powerful one. Advancing under cover of a 
thick mist, the German storming troops 
broke through the Italian advanced lines and 
compelled the defenders to fall back. “We 
were surrounded by mist,” an Italian officer 
has related, “and suddenly the Germans c.amc 
upon us from every side. Our men fought 
gallantly, but our army was soon in a muddhr. 
riie heavy mist prevented our artillery putting 
up a barrage to arrest the enemy’s progress.” 

The Italian Setrond .Army, which had suffered 
disastrous attacks, was ftjrced to retreat. 'I'he 
rest of the line was being heavily bombardy;d. 
Gorizia was pounded so well that by 25th 
October it was a scene of ruin and desolation. 
Houses and churches collapsed; the roof of the 
Cathedral fell in. A screen of shells directed 
against the city made it untenable. Mackensen, 
liaving achieved a success in the Tolmino area, 
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developed a turning’ movenumt which forced 
General Cadorna to order a relniat from the 
Bainsizza plateau. The enc!iny advanced in 
force, carrying" banners bearings the word 
‘‘Peace’'. This appeal to the Italian soldiers 
was made in the belief that their moral had 
been seriously affected by the heavy losses 
sustained during the autumn offensive, and the 
German-inspired pacifist propaganda that had 
already borne fruit in June, especially on the 
Carso front. Hut although the enemy sug- 
gested “ Peace”, their artillery and machine- 
gun fire showed no signs of abatement, while 
both by day and night the airmen bombed 
cities and towns and villages behind iht! Italian 
lines. 

The whole of the ground won by the Italians 
on the Bainsizza plateau wass|)ee(Iily abandoned, 
and the enemy claimed to have taken 30,000 
prisoners and 300 guns. This was an exagge- 
ration, but the losses were nevertheless heavy. 

Goriziaf(dl on 2gth October, and the Germans 
followed cl()S(^ly on the heels of the Second and 
Third Italian Armies retreating towards the west. 
The disaster was extending, and much alarm 
spread not only through Italy, but the yMlied 
countries. On that evening, however, a reassur- 
ing announcement was made by General Smuts, 
who, addressing a public function in England, 
declared that Italy would be all right in the 
end. “Our sympathy”, he said, “goes out 
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to her. This offensive will not help Germjiny 
to victory.’* His confKlence was inspired by 
the knowledije that heavy British aiul French 
reinforcements were bcinjj sent to assist the 
Italians to maintain a strong* front when they 
were able to extricate the armies from threatened 
disaster. 

The Italian retreat on the Upper Isonzo was 
foll()W(*d by the retreat of the Third Army from 
the Carso. By 3 ist October the enemy had occu- 
pied Udine, the old Italian head-quarters, and 
the Italian cavalry was doing its utmost to delay 
the advance of the enemy. On ist N()veml)er 
the Italians were making a stand on the line 
of the River 'ragliamento, 30 miles to the west 
of Ciorizia, and 15 miles from Udine. All the 
British guns had been saved. The Italian 
troops were cheerful, good tempered, and not 
lacking in contkkmcc that the enemy would be 
checkmaU^d, even though there w('re signs 
that sirctions wi*re prone to be influenc(‘d by 
pa<’irist propaganda. A startling surrenchn* 
had o('curre(l on the lower reaches of tiu' River 
Isonzo. About 60,000 Italians, having beem 
isolated, had laid down their arms. The Cier- 
inans exaggerated the disaster, and claimed 
that from the opening of the offensive on 24th 
October, until 2nd Xovember, no fewcM' than 
tSo,ooo Italians had surrendered. 

The Italians were not able to stand long on 
ilui Tagliamento line. Enemy artillery was 
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brought forward rapidly and the river was 
crossed at various points. A further retreat 
of the main Italian armies had to be effected, 
so that they might take up positions where they 
could be reorganized. General Cadorna hoped 
to make a firm stand on the lines of the Livenza 
and Piave. The withdrawal was an orderly 
one, but it necessitated a retreat on the northern 
front; also, Germany was, by this time, confi- 
dent that Italy was thoroughly defeated. The 
Kaiser telegraphed to the Sultan of Turkey; 
“May our armies soon bring peace — our only 
aim in this righteous fight”. King Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria was already an interested spectator 
on the Austro-German front. He was credited 
with the hope of entering Rome with the 
Kaiser by Christmas. 

The Italians were by 8th November com- 
pelled to withdraw from the Livenza line. The 
river was low and the Austro-German forces 
experienced no great dilliculty in crossing it. 
H(ravy rear-guard fighting by the Italian armies 
delayed the enemy advance however. B\- 
i2tli November, the Austro-German and Italian 
armies were facing one another, on a 30-mile 
front, on the line of the River Piave, the bridges 
across which had been destroyed. The enemy’s 
preliminary attacks were held. Meanwhile the 
Italian retreat from the Al|)ine positions of 
Carnia and Cadore was being conducted in 
safetv and with success. 
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The Austro-Gcrmans were conducting^ a 
movement to outflank the Italian armies on 
the wings. On the left they were advancing 
across the plateau of the Seven Conimuiics to 
menace the Piave defensive line and force a 
further retreat. But Italy’s resistance was too 
strong for them. On the right wing the enemy 
had crossed a portion of the Piave and were 
slowly creeping through the marshy area north 
of Venice, between the Piave and Vecchia 
Piave, but they were being held. By the 
middle of November the Italians were counter- 
attacking in this region. The weather was 
growing cold and snow fell, but in this battle 
for Venice the Italians displayed great heart 
and determination. Meanwhile incessant as- 
saults were being delivered in the Trentino. 
The Italian fighting spirit had, however, been 
revived, and in the north and on the Piave line 
the enemy were being constantly thwarted. On 
the coast British monitors were co-operating 
with Italian warships in shelling the enemy. 
By the beginning of December it was generally 
recognized that Venice was safe. 

A new Austro-German effort on the Asiago 
plateau involved heavy fighting, but the Italian 
line could not be broken. Another fresh thrust 
was made during Christmas week, but it was 
■M aten back. By the end of the year the 
Ualians were in possession of the defensive 
lini;s in the Grappa and Asiago sectors which 
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had bt?cn so seriously threatened. Further, 
British and h'rench reinforcements had been 
placed at their dis}K)saI and had done much 
service. Before the month of November the 
yVustro-Germans found themselves opposed not 
only by the Italian greys, but by the I"rench 
blues, and the British khakies. At the close of 
the year the Allied troops knew that the worst 
was over and were confident that success would 
be theirs in 1918. 



CHAPTER XXV 


Autumn Successes on Western 
Front 

The ErtMich won two important successes in 
the autumn of 1917. At Verdun they waged 
what is known as the Fourth Battle, which 
resulted in the Germans Ixn’ng driven back on 
a gr(*at portion of the line to the positions they 
occupied when they began the olTensivc of 1916. 
Ihis siu'cess was maih! possible by excellent 
air-craft and artillery work. The vulnerable 
parts of the strong C^erman positions were 
searched out and so severely pounded by heavy 
guns that a strong infantry advance, which 
began on 20th August on a misty morning, 
resulted in important gains being made and in 
the capture of over 11,000 prisoners. Furious 
('it:rman counter-attacks made in the latter 
part of September and early in October failed 
to achieve the results desired by the enemy, and 
Ihi! German commander was superseded. 

Another French olfensive was conducted on 
the western spurs of the Chemin-des- Dames 
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in October. It is known as the Battle for 
Malmaison. The fort of that name was cap- 
tured, and the Germans were cleared from the 
plateau with the loss of about ii,ooo prisoners. 
It was not until the spring- that the importance 
of this success Avas generally recognized. The 
French victory on the Chemin-des-Dames then 
broke up the German oflFcnsive into detached 
efforts, and prevented their sweeping forward 
en niossc to separate the French and British 
armies as they attempted to do when they 
made the thrust towards Amiens. But for the 
fact that the need of Italy was so great, and 
British and French forces had to be withdrawn 
so as to hold back the Austro-German armies 
on the Upper Piave, the French might have 
followed up tluiir victory on the Chemin-des- 
Dames and achieved further success. 

Heavy and rontinuous fighting took place 
on the Flanders Ridges during- the late summer 
and autumn of 1917. The British troops had 
to contend, not only against a stubborn and 
determined enemy, but were faced with enor- 
mous difliculties caused by persistently rainy 
weather. Battles were fought among the ter- 
rible swamps of Flanders, through which heavy 
guns were moved with great difficulty, and 
transport problems were ever great and ex- 
hausting. The Germans adopted a new de- 
fensive syst(un by erecting strong concrete forts 
which the British soldiers nicknamed “pi>* 
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boxes”. These were so arranged that they 
supported one another with enfilade fire. Being 
low, and in places well concealed, they could 
not be destroyed except by direct artillery 
fire. Infantry advancing against them had to 
struggle through swamps, and through screens 
of machine-gun bullets. British attacks in the 
“pill-box” area were facilitated by a system 
of artillery barrages, and were conducted with 
success. 

A series of important advances took place on 
the Flanders Ridges from 30th July till the end 
of November. 'I’he enemy were thrown back 
beyond Langemarck, on a wide front. In 
September, and by the beginning of October 
the salient formed extended past Poelcapelle. 
The salient protecting Ypres was considerably 
widened towards the end of November, when 
Fasschendael village was captured. 

In October the British War Cabinet sent a 
special message to the Commantler-in-Chief, in 
which the troops engaged in the heavy fighting 
were warmly congratulated. “Starting from 
positions in which every advantage rested 
with the enemy,” so ran the message, “jind, 
hampered and delayed from time to time by 
most unfavourable weather, you and your men 
have, nevertheless, continuously driven the 
<‘nemy back w'ith such skill, courage, and per- 
tinacity, as have commanded the grateful ad- 
miration of the peoples of the British Jimpire, 
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and' the enemy with alarm." Haij;, 

in reply, informed the War Cabinet that “all 
ranks are determined to achieve victory and 
feel confident of doin^if so". 

It was after the cxchang’c of these messajfes 
that the Rattle of Passchendael was fought. The 
advance achieved was an important one, the 
caj)liired village being a strong, fortified position 
on the ridge. The battle also gave indirect 
help to Italy by preventing the Germans from 
sending further reinforcements to strengthen the 
Austro-German push on the I’iavc front. The 
olTensivi; waged since the; end of July had been 
a costly one for the enemy. Over 24,000 
prisoners had been captured, and their other 
_ losses greatly exceeded those of the British. 
“Most important of all," Haig commented in 
his dispatch, “our new and hastily trained 
armies have shown once again that they are 
capable of meeting and beating the enemy's 
best troops, even under conditions which 
favoured his defence to a degree, and which it 
required the gri:atest endurance, determination, 
and heroism to overcome." The offensive 
begun at .Arras in the spring had been carried on 
continuously until the end of November. No 
fewer than 131 German divisions had been en- 
gagcil and beaten by about half that number of 
British divisifins. The prisoners taken in this 
eight months’ offensive numbered about 58,o<x'). 
But for tlx succe.sses won in 1917 by the 
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British at Arras, Vimy, Mcssincs, and in 
Flanders, and by the French in the south, the 
German offensive of the follow! spring would 
have been of more serious character than it 
proved to be. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Cambrai Thrust and the 
“ Clump Fight ” 

The collapse of Russian resistance on the 
Eastern front permitted the Germans to transfer 
to the Western front considerable forces to 
oppose the British attacks in Flanders and 
those of the French in the Rheims area. 
Other sectors were left comparatively weak, and 
one of these included the Cambrai front. In 
November, Sir Doujflas Haij^ planned a sur- 
prise attack in this ciuarler. The chief element 
in the surprise was the employment of lart;e 
numbers of tanks to break throui^h the German 
defences instead of the customary preliminary 
bombardment for their destruction. The enemy 
had laid out threat masses of barl)i!d-wire en- 
taiijflements, which would have nM|iiired many 
days of concentrated shell-firo to clear, but if 
a sufficient numb(!r of tanks were sent forward 
it was considered that they would make broad 
breaches throuij'li which the infantry could 
advance; speedily, protceied by artillery barrajres. 
If this plan could be accomplished, it was in- 
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tended to employ Ctivalry in strong force so as 
to cut the enemy's communications. 

The preliminary preparations were made 
without arousing the suspicions of the Germans. 
Their airmen could not detect the usual pre- 
parations for an offensive, and an attack in 
force was not therefore expected. The 
advance, which began before dawn on 20th 
November, came to the enemy as a complete 
surprise. It was confined to a 6-miIe front, but 
seemed to be on a wider one, for all along the 
British line south of the Scarpe great clouds of 
gas and smoke wore released and the heavy guns 
thundered in chorus. The tanks were hidden 
by a smoke barrage which darkened the morn- 
ing air as they plodded through thick masses 
of barbed wire and flattened out machine-gun 
posts, causing many Germans to take flight. 
Behind the tanks came the British infantry, 
while the artillery pouiuled the enemy’s support 
trenches so as to hamper the bringing forward 
of reinforcements. The German artillery posi- 
tions were also concentrated upon, and the fire 
of their big guns was greatly weakened. On 
went the tanks, swinging astride the German 
trenches, and raking these with their guns. The 
first intimation that an attack was in progress 
< amc to many of the defenders when they caught 
sight of a tank lumbering up with its guns in 
action. All the first system of the Hindenburg 
‘Icfentcs, as they were called, were taken, and 
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.tlicn the Htlack was pressed home against the 
reserve line. Large numbers of British aero- 
piancs came over as the day brightened and, 
flying low, turned their machine-guns on the 
defenders. A strong resistance was set up at 
Lateau Wood, which was strongly defended by 
artillery and machine-guns. Here the Germans 
made a delei niined stand. But the tanks went 
forward in force and after a desperate struggle 
the position was taken before an enemy gun 
could be withdrawn. IL.-avy fighting took 
place on left and right, and strongly defended 
positions were taken, including hill slopes aiul 
mounds, riddled by tunnels and bristling with 
machine-gun positions. T'anks and infantry 
went forward until the Canal de TBscaut was 
reached. One of the bridges was captured jusi 
as the Germans were preparing to blow it up. 
At other |)oints dilliculties of a serious kind 
were encounteretl. A main road bridge, for 
Instance, had been |)artly destroyed, and, wIumi 
a tank attempted t(j cros.s it, collapsed. The 
tank was wrecked. Other tanks were put oiil 
of action by direct hits from German guns. 

•The succc.ss of the initial attack was not only 
a sur|)ri.se for the Germans. It was greater than 
the British Command e.xpecled. The tanks 
had df)ne w«)nders, l)ut the cavalry was not ready 
to follow them up. When a Iarg<; enough for* c 
of mounted men were got togi ther, tin; chame 
of elfecting a great break-thnnigh had passed 
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It was not until the afterm)on that the British 
cavalry went forward. The infantry had ad- 
vanced somewhat impetuously at certain points. 
'I'hcy did not wait even for the tanks, and w'cre 
held up sufficiently lonjr in villaife fighting to 
[jermit the Germans rallying and reocciipying 
entrenched positions which they had vacated, 
'fhe consef|uence was that the cavalry were pre- 
vented from breaking through. One scjuaclron 
of Canadian cavalry, however, got across the 
canal, a temporary hridg«* having been smartly 
eonslructed by Ulstermen, and, racing through 
German entnmehments, scalttrrcd a consider- 
able number of German infantry and captured 
a whole German battery of artillery. Machine- 
gun fire was turned upon this daring force by 
tile enemy and the horses suflered heavily. 
When the Canadians returned in the dusk of 
evening, with the prisoners they had taken, they 
had few horses loft. 

'file surprise attack was a remarkalile success. 
Three elaiioratc systems of di-fenix* had been 
l)r(ik«.'n through to a depth of nearly 5 miles 
and about 5000 jirisoners had been captured. 
Had the main force of cavalry not been held up, 
tin; victory would have had more permanent 
results than proved to be the case. 

riie fighting went on during the night, and 
■1 further advance w.as achieved in the morning. 
T'vu although the canal was crossed, the heavy 
machine-gun fire of the enemy, now recovered 
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from the surprise, retarded the advance and 
made captured ground difficult to hold. Ger- 
man reinforcements were being hurried into the 
battle area, for the Cambrai railway had not 
been cut. Our men were somewhat exhausted 
at the close of the second day’s opera- 
tions. The ground captured had to be con- 
solidated and further advances were necessary. 
For several days the fighting continued with 
success for the British forces, until, on the 
left, Bourlon Wood, a strongly-defended posi- 
tion, was captured, and the salient formed by 
the British advance bulged out across the canal 
to the outskirts of Cambrai, which was a point 
of great .strategic importance to the Germans. 

Meanwhile, the enemy was preparing a strong 
counter-attack. It, too, was to have the ele- 
ment of surprise, for it was decided that it 
should take |)lace without preliminary bom- 
bardment. The morning chosen for the attack 
was that of 30th November, which broke dimly, 
with veils of heavy mist, through which the 
.'ulvancing enemy sent quantities of smoke 
shell. Large forces were employed, and 
pressed forward regardless of loss. A break- 
through was effected at the northern end 
of Bonavis Ridge and the Gonnelieu sector, 
where the mas.scrs of Germans overwhelmed the 
defence by sheer surprise tactics. 'I'hey reaidied 
the British guns before the artillerymen wen- 
aware that an attack was in progress. In the 
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northern part of the salient the enemy’s attack 
was met with stern resistance, but on the south 
it was successful. The Germans made a breach 
and poured throujfh it in force, spreading out 
like a fan, and moving quickly. All resistance 
was brushed aside, and they advanced to a 
depth of about three miles. The situation was 
a serious one. It might well have led to a great 
disaster. Dut an unexpected resistance was 
met with. A labour battalion and sappers, who 
were at work behind the British lines, were 
astonished to sec the Germans advancing to- 
wards them. Soldiers playing at football were 
similarly amazed. Then began one of the most 
wonderful conilicts in the annals of the war. 
The labourers, sappers, and soldiers began to 
light, using any weapons they could lay hands 
on to stay the German advance. Shovels, 
pikes, poles, and pieces of piping and other 
improvised weapons were used against German 
bayonets. “I saw one big navvy”, rekates an 
eye-witness, “attacking the enemy with a post, 
which he used as a club. He had four down 
in a matter of seconds. I saw him putting a 
dozen Germans to flight. It seemed like .a 
glimpse of prehistoric warfare. I ascertained 
afterwards that he escaped with a bruise, which 
he got from the butt of a German rifle. Another 
man — an American, I think — peppered the 
enemy with big stones (they were as big as his 
head), and he, too, escajied after accounting 
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for his portion. A third fellow — a sapper — 
wielcl(?(l a shovel like a battle-axe; and I saw a 
fourth felling- Germans with his fists. Soldiers 
in football-field attire used bayonets with elTecl.” 

The “clump fight", tis an Irish navvy called 
it, had the desired effect. These labour men 
and sappers delayed the German advance long 
enough for the Guards Division, which came 
from another part of the salient, to counter- 
attack. 'Fhen the Bengal Lancers swept 
through the enemy. “ It was a fine spec- 
tacle", says an eye-witness, “to see them 
sweeping down with fluttering pennons. 'Fhe 
Germans yelled and scampered as they scat- 
tered them, laying many low. But, although 
the Guards and the Indian cavalry hurled the 
enemy back, it was really the fighting men 
timong the sappers and the navvies who, by 
.setting up so gallant a resistance, made it po.s- 
sible for them to achieve so line a success.” 

Great gallantry was displayed at various 
points of the ruptured line, for the fighting 
men were determined to “stick it". Isolated 
parties of British troops fought with determi- 
n;ition that could not be broken. In Bour- 
lon Wt)od a company held out for two days, 
until they were relieved, against tremendous 
odds. Another company, which had been 
isolated in a trench between Moeuvres and the 
Canal dii Nord, fought until their ammunition 
ran out and the last man fell. The main Ger- 
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man attacks were met with determined resist- 
ance. In some parts from five to ten attacks, 
delivered by massed troops, were beaten back 
on the first day with heavy losses. Ultimately 
a withdrawal became necessary, especially from 
ground rendered untenable by the preliminary 
successes achieved by the Germans, and it was 
gradually and successfully carried out. But the 
enemy were unable to break through at an) 
other point. Bourlon Wood, which had been 
filled with gas from German gas shells, had to 
be (evacuated, as was .also the ground north of 
FIcsquieres Ridge. By the 7th December the 
British position was consolidated. The salient 
had been reduced by about half, but impor- 
tant portions of the Hindenburg defences re- 
mained in British hands. About 11,000 Ger- 
man prisoners and 145 German guns had been 
taken, which more than counterbalanced the 
British losses. The Battle of Cambrai was the 
last important action of the year. In some 
respects it was the most remarkable one, and 
important lessons were learned from it. 



CHAPTER XXVIl 

Russia’s Last Effort 


Russia’s last military effort afjainst the Austro- 
German armies was made in (jalicia. In June, 
the Coalition Government and Kerensky held 
sway at Petrograd, and it was believed that an 
offensive, limited although this one was, would 
restore discipline in the Russian army, which 
had been weakened by revolutionary propa- 
ganda. The Allies had supplied artillery, 
machine-guns, trench-mortars, and shells, and 
British armoured-car squadrons. The offensive 
was opened at the beginning of July. Successes 
were achieved and thousands of prisoners 
were taken, but the Bolshevik pacifists were 
busy, and the northern section grew unstable, 
although victory was within the grasp of the 
attackers. Orders were disobeyed ; whole bat- 
talions refused to fight. In the south Korni- 
loff’s army swept all before him and made a 
wide breach in the enemy lines, taking 12,000 
prisoners. But Bolshevik propaganda crippled 
Korniloff’s efforts, and the Russians began to 
leave their positions “voluntarily”, allowing 
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the enemy to occupy them. As a result of many 
acts of treachery the Russian front became dis- 
organized, and panic spread from regiment to 
regiment. A breach of twenty miles in the north 
was caused by the voluntary retirement of Rus- 
sian regiments, and the whole front had to fall 
back. Complete disaster was avoided by the 
energetic General KornilofF, who was supported 
by General Brussiloff in drastic measures for the 
restoration of discipline. Roumania was ready 
to co-operate with Russia, but was betrayed by 
the revolutionaries, who brought about the mili- 
tary collapse of her great ally. Russia began to 
break up into provinces. By November, Ker- 
ensky’s dictatorship had come to an end, and 
Lenin and Trotsky, as Bolshevik dictators, 
opened negotiations with Germany at Brest- 
Litovsk. The Germans had already penetrated 
deeply into Russia, and demanded the perma- 
nent occupation of Lithuania and Courland and 
the control of a large portion of Western Russia 
between Odessa on the Black Sea and Narva on 
the Gulf of Finland. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 
Germany’s Spring Otfensive 

During’ the winter of 1917-18 the German 
war lords rushed westward almost all their 
divisions that had been engaged fighting 
against Russia. They were determined that 
a decision should be reached, and, like gam- 
blers, they slak(?d everything on “the last 
throw”, in the hope that, having broken the 
Allied line on the Western front, they would 
force Britain and France to sue for peace. It 
was evident that they felt no lime was to be 
lost, for the Americans were coming across the 
Atlantic in ever-increasing numbers. 

In March the Germans struck the first great 
blow in the Somme valley. It seemed surpris- 
ing to the average soldier that, after desolating 
that region, they should show such anxiety to 
reconquer it, and involve themselves in thi! 
difficulties of getting men, guns, and transport 
over that area of ruined roads and shell-holes. 
But the German aim was to drive a wedge 
between the French and British armies and 

then deal with them in detail. The immediate 
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objective of the enemy was Amiens. If this 
town were taken, the British army would be 
placed in a position of peril, 'rhe occupation 
of Amiens would cut the communications be- 
tween the British and French armies, because 
it w^s an important r.ailway junction on the route 
from Paris to the coast. A retirement from the 
line held by the Briti.sh would be a dilTicult 
and delicate operation. It could not be other- 
wise than disorderly, because it would be im- 
possible to have! a great army embarked cjuickly 
— and embarked for the home country it would 
have to be. Besides, the northern part of the 
line would have to be withdrawn, and Dunkirk, 
Calai.s, and Boulogne given over to the Ger- 
mans to be used as bases for attacks by sub- 
marine, aeroplane, and Zeppelin. 

I'he French army was also threatened by 
great peril. If Amiens was captured and the 
British army thrown into confusion, the Ger- 
mans would make a speedy advance against 
Paris, which would fall like ripe fruit into their 
hands. The rest can be imagined. Germany 
would win the war and dictate terms of peace 
as a conqueror. 

It was in the latter days of March that the 
storm burst suddenly on the Western front. 
The first German attack was made against the 
British front in front of Arras from La Fere to 
Monchy. This part of the line was lightly 
held, although an attack wiis anticipated. The 
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Fifth Army, under General Gough, had to meet 
a blow from vastly superior numbers, and to 
depend to a great extent on the difficulties 
the enemy would be involved in by entering 
marshy country. But the weather was excep- 
tionally dry, and the marshes did not prove 
the obstacle they were believed to be. 

The British left at Arras stood firm against 
a tremendous bombardment and the onrush of 
dense masses of troops, but the right, between 
La Fere and St. Quentin, gave way and a 
gap was created. The Germans claimed to 
have captured thousands of prisoners and hun- 
dreds of guns. As iisuiil, the numbers were 
exaggerated, but the reverse sustained by 
the British was serious enough. Its serious- 
ness was not at first realized by the British 
public. 

The German storming troops had been 
trained during the winter for this offensive, 
and developed extraordinary rapidity of move- 
ment. In the past a rupture such as was 
effected would have been followed by a sufH 
cient interval of desultory fighting to permit of 
tlu; gap being closed. The Germans, however, 
were able to follow up their success without 
delay and force a retreat over a wide front. 
Not only was the attack well organized, it was 
conceived on a big and simple scale. Thi' 
Germans had arranged to deal a scries of 
staggering blows, so as to prevent a rally on 
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the part of the defenders, and once a retreat 
began to force it to continue. No time was to 
be given to the British to reorganize their 
ruptured line. 

A rapid retreat from the Somme valley 
became a necessity. The lines before Cambrai 
had to be abandoned. Peronne was captured, 
and it was followed by an attack which gave 
the Germans Bapaume. The British troops 
had to fall back 15 miles from St. Quentin to 
prevent the line breaking. 

Over a million Germans were thrown into 
the great battle, and although our men fought 
with great valour and determination they were 
at vital points hopelessly outnumbered. A 
retreat similar to that from Mons in 1914 had 
to be conducted. Once again the Germans 
were endeavouring to “roll up” the British 
line. But once again their calculations were 
upset by the stubborness of the defenders. 

Soon after Bapaume fell the Germans were 
back on their old front, which had been rup- 
tured when the Somme valley offensive began 
in 1916. But they did not rest there. Their 
objective was Amiens, as has been stated. . If 
they could reach it in time, they would have 
the British and French armies at their mercy. 

In the Somme valley, however, the Germans 
found that the difficulties of transport were 
greater than they had calculated upon. They 
had to lay light railways, and did so with re- 
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m:irkablc speed. But in the new “war of 
movement ” they required more motor vehicles 
than they could concentrate. The British 
blockade h.Hd caused a rubber famine in Ger- 
many. Consequently in the slrujjgle which 
ensued the British navy can claim to have 
exercised an influence. 

Although the enemy were achieving specta- 
cular successes, however, the real struggle was 
yet in front of them. By retiring before heavy 
massed attacks, the British were conserving 
their strength — tempting the enemy to exhaust 
the force of his bk)w. The German war lords 
gambled on achieving a rapid and complete 
success. They were taking serious risks. If 
they did not reach their objectives, they were 
really running headlong towards ultimate dis.as- 
ter. The posses.sion of the large area they had 
wrested from the British was of no value to 
them if it were not to be used to obtain what 
they re(|uired. If the French and British 
armies could not be separated, if the Briti.sh 
were not forced to f;dl back from the Amiens- 
Paris line, if the coast towns were not con- 
quered and Paris was kept secure from their 
grasp, their initial victories were to be defeats 
in di.sguise. Nothing could justify the risks 
taken by the war lords except ultimate and 
complete success. The war could not be 
allowed to continue beyond the winter of 1918. 
In 1919 the American army would be very large. 
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and the Allies would then have an overwhelming 
advantage in numbers. Moreover, the winter 
of 1918 19 was likely to be a desperate one for 
the German towns, which were to be subjected, 
it was feared at Ucrlin, to constant and disas- 
trous air attacks. Even Berlin itself might 
have to suffer. 

Once they had adopted the offensive, the 
Germans knew full well that it was absolutely 
necessary for them to continue it until the end 
was reached. No time could be lost. Every 
objective in the plan of campaign must be 
reached according to their time-table. Every 
delay experienced was perilous. No sacrifice 
was considered too great to achieve the victory 
they desired and required. 

Following up their successful attack on the 
Fifth British Army, which bi'gan on 21st 
March, the Germans broughl fresh divisions 
into the conflict, and developed a rapid advance 
to the south of Albert. The railway line from 
Amiens to Soissons was cut at Montdidier. 
The railway line behind it, from Amiens to 
Paris, was then seriously threatened. But, 
happily, the enemy was unabh! to make further 
progress in this direction, the French resistance 
being finely maintained. 

The chief danger zone at the time was in 
front of Amiens. On Monday, 25th March, 
the situation here was exceedingly grave, but 
the threatened peril was overcome by the heroic 
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resistance shown by the British troops. One 
of the chief causes of the German failure was 
the strong and stubborn defence of Arras. The 
right wing of the German army suddenly de- 
veloped a strong oifensivc against this town 
and Vimy Ridge, but was repulsed with heavy 
loss. . A notable part was taken in ' the de- 
fence by Scottish troops. 

The direct blow against Amiens was parried 
by a scratch division which defended for six 
days the Amiens-Chaulnes railway. It w'as 
made up of quite a variety of units, including 
labourers, engineers, balloon detachments, and 
Lewis-gun crews. Highly-trained troops were 
also present. 

Meanwhile thg British reserves were being 
hurried forward. At one point, in the vital 
area between the Ancrc and the Somme, 
Australian troops came into position just as the 
Germans were advancing in force to attack im- 
portant ground. The British artillery had not 
yet been got up, but the Australians fought with 
characteristic skill and determination, and threw 
back the attackers with rifle and machine-gun 
fire. Opposite Albert the situation was a grave 
one, but here too the Germans were fought to 
a standstill. Knglish and Scottish divisions 
achieved great glory by their steadfast stand. 

A critical week went past, and in the end 
the Germans were firmly held. The last at- 
tempt to break through north of the Somme 
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was made on the 5th of April. Furious attacks 
were conducted against the high-ground British 
positions to the west of Albert, so as to open 
the way to Amiens. But the Australians in 
this quarter broke the repeated waves of as- 
sault, and the Germans had to abandon their 
attempts. 

A final and desperate endeavour to break 
through wns ninde to the south of the Somme, 
three weeks later. A footing was gained on 
Hill 104, and the town of Villers-Bretonncux 
was captured. Again the situation grew grave, 
but a magnificent attack was made by Aus- 
tralian reserves, which were rushed to the 
danger point, and the town was retaken. No 
doubt could remain, after this brilliant action 
was fought, that Amiens was safe and secure. 

Meanwhile the situation in the north had 
grown critical. The Germans were endeavour- 
ing to rupture the British lines so as to reach 
the Channel ports, and it was essential that 
their progress should be severely restricted. 
Haig issued, on 13th April, a grave and stirring 
order in which he said: “Every position must 
be held to the last man. 'fhere must be aio 
retirement. With our backs to the wall, and 
believing in the justice of our cause, each one 
of us must fight on to the end. The safety of 
our homes and the freedom ot mankind depend 
alike upon the conduct of each one of us at 
this critical hour.” 
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The new blow was struck on 9th April, be- 
tween the La Bassec Canal and the neighbour- 
hood of Armentiercs, a sector which w'as held 
by British and Portug’ucse troops. A heavy 
and prolonged bombardment was followed by 
massed attacks in a fog. The Portuguese were 
demoralized and their front was .shattered. 
Their somewhat precipitate retreat compelled 
the British troops associated with them to fall 
back, with the result that the Germans forced 
their way into the Allies’ positions in the 
triangle formed by the Rivers Lys and Loire. 
But although the centre broke, the ilanks at 
Givenchy, on the south, and Fleurbaix, on the 
north, made magnifleent stands. On the fol- 
lowing day the Germans renewed their assaults. 
Ground was lost between Hstaircs and Steen- 
wcrck and in the neighbourhood of Plocgstcert 
Wood. 'I'hc town of Armentiercs, which had 
been wrecked by shell-fire and was full of gas, 
had to be evacuated. But a magnificent de- 
fence at the really vital points hatl been set 
up. A particularly notable stand was madt.* 
by the 51st Division of Highland Territorials 
iiirthe River Loire area. Fresh German divi- 
sions delivered continued assaults, but were 
worsted on each occasion. Haig, in his report, 
wrote: “In this fighting the 51st Divi.sion has 
beaten off incessant attacks with great loss 
to the enemy, and by vigorous and successful 
counter-attai:ks has recaptured positions into 
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which the enemy had forced his way The 
Germans attempted to achieve successes farther 
north, in the ncij^hbourhood of Wytschaete and 
Hollebcke, but, as Haig reported, “were com- 
pletely repulsed by the 9th Division with great 
loss to the enemy 

This northern attack was the enemy’s last 
effort to force the Allies out of the Ypres 
salient. Hut the defence on Kemmel Ridge 
held hrm, and the push to the south of it, which 
became known as the Battle of Armentieres, 
was eventually restricted after Wytschaete and 
Baillcul had been taken. The tide of battle 
had turned by the 18th April, when the Ger- 
man attacks on a 10 - mile front between 
Givenchy and the River Lys, cast of St. Venant, 
were beaten back with extremely heavy losses. 
British counter-attacks were succc.ssfully de- 
livered. 

On 25th April, however, the Germans re- 
newed their offensive on the Baillcul-Holle- 
beke front, and captured Kemmel Hill. It 
seemed as if Ypres had been rendered unten- 
ai)le, l)ul the enemy w'as again held and made 
to suffer heavily. French reinforcements which 
had been sent northward fought with great 
valour and counter-attacked in dashing style. 
Ypres was saved, as Amiens had been, and 
the Germans, not having been able to achievi' 
what they had set out to do, were baffled and 
seriously crippled. Partial gains were no 
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good to them. Their reckless assaults could 
only be justified by complete success, and this 
they failed to achieve. “If wc hold,” Mr. 
Churchill declared early in May, “we shall 
win.” Wc held and wc won. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


Foch in Supreme Command 

When the situation was in its darkest stage 
it was wisely decided to appoint to the supreme 
command of the Allied armies the brilliant 
French strategist, General Foch. "i'he ap- 
pointment was announced three days after 
Haig had issued his famous “ back-to-thc- 
wall” order. 

General Foch had long been known in his 
native land as a learned student of military 
science. He came Into prominence in the field 
as an army commander at the First Battle of 
the Marne, where he achieved a success that did 
much to thwart the German plan of campaign, 
forcing the enemy to fall back on the Aisne. 
When the British armv was sent north to the 
Ypres area. General Foch was ordered to 
Casscl to command the French, and in 
October and November he co-operated with 
General French and helped him to hold back 
the Germans, who were struggling to force the 
British to abandon Ypres, so that they might 
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win possession of the Channel ports. As 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied armies, 
General Foch in the sprinjf of 1918 faced the 
new situation with characteristic couratje and 
confidence, and began to lay his plans for out- 
generalling the enemy. He could depend on 
the armies under his command to do all that he 
would ask of them, for their moral was high. 
Signs were not awanting, on the other hand, 
that the Germans had already grown “war- 
weary”, and that discipline could only be main- 
tained by the achievement of successes. Even 
during the spring offensive, as General Luden- 
dorflfhas since confessed, there were indications 
that the moral of the Cierman troops was in 
a state of decay. One or two divisions had 
failed to reach objectives that seemed within 
their grasp. The riisistance act up by both the 
British and French, and the fighting qualities 
of the fresh American troops, caused large 
masses of German soldiers to realize; that they 
would never be able to destroy the Allied power 
of defence. When the soldier is in doubt, the 
general plans in vain. 

After Foch’s appointment, the Allied front 
was rearranged. French reserves were sent 
to assist in the defence of the Ypres salient. 
The point of junction of the British and 
French armies was changed to the south of 
Villcrs- Breton neux, with an Australian corps 
placed in contact with the French. This was 
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a place of honour which the Australians richly 
deserved. 

An important decision was taken during this 
critical period by the American Government. 
It consented to the American battalions being 
used to reinforce British and French divisions 
that had suffered heavily. Although this in- 
volved the breaking up of American divisions, 
th(; sacrifice was readily and loyally made, and 
did much to strengthen the Allied defence 
during the grave period of the great German 
offensives in the northern part of the Western 
front. 

Britain, too, made a great sacrifice. When 
our need for reinforcements became urgent, the 
decision had to be taken to send to France our 
last reserves, composed of lads betw(!en eighteen 
and nineteen years of ag(r. When war had 
been declared, these gallant young sons of 
England and Scotland were schoolboys, who 
watched with interest the drilling of citi'/<.‘n 
soldiers, little dreaming that their turn was 
coming to be .sent to France to strengthen the 
thiniK'd ranks of the war-hardened fighting 
men. “Glad we were to see them”, an offic^er 
has written. “They were worthy of our tra- 
ditions, and fought like men." 

In time, when the German offensive on the 
Marne threatened Paris and the outlook s(;emcd 
black, the four British divisions which wen; 
sent south to assist in shattering the German 
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attack were largely reinforced by the British 
youths. They helped to turn the tide of the 
war, and to ensure ultimate victory for the 
Allied cause. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

Stirring Naval Adventures 

When the German spring oflFcnsive was at 
its heiifht, incessant air-raids were made on 
London. The U-boat campaig'n was also bcinjf 
condiicled with vijjour, but it failed to prevent 
the landinff in I'rance of large contingents of 
American troops. Indeed, the U-boat opera- 
tions were a failure in the sense that the 
German offensives towards Amiens and Ypres 
were failures. The Germans had hoped to 
gain a great military advantage by waging 
their unrestricted submarine campaign, and 
had risked bringing America into the war. 
They did not gain the advantage. Instead, 
they were faced by the serious increase of man- 
power in the Allied cause. 

In the early morning of 23rd April, a gallant 
attack was made by the British on the German 
submarine bases at Zccbnigge and Ostend. 
Six obsolete cruisers took part in the raid. 
Five of them were filled with concrete, for the 
purpose of being sunk in the channels and 
at the entrances of the two ports. The sixth 
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cruiser, the Vhidictive^ was fitted with specially 
constructed bows feir landing storining-parties, 
and was armed with batteries, mortars, flame- 
throwers, &c. 

Light covering forces of destroyers, motor- 
boats, and other small craft accompanied the 
cruisers, while a force of monitors, with 15-inch 
guns, was also in attendance. Provision was 
made to spread curtains of smoke across the 
sea so as to conceal the strength of the force 
and deceive the enemy. 

The plan arranged for the Zeebrugge attack 
was to open a bombardment by monitors, while 
the Vindictive^ accompanied by destroyirrs, 
ran towards the Mole, with their guns ablaze, 
so as to land storming-parties. fhree of the 
old cruisers were in the meantime to enter the 
canal to be run aground or sunk. Old sub- 
marines, filled with explosives, were detailed to 
collide with the pilework of the Mole, so that 
it might be severed from the shore. 

The Ostend attack was of U‘ss compru ated 
charac((ir. 'fwo cruisers wi!re to be run ashore 
and blown up so as to block the channel. This 
operation was only partially successful, for, 
though the block - vessels were sunk in the 
channel, the fairway was not closed. It was, 
however, restricted. 

At Zeebrugge the attack was attended by 
more satisfactory results. One of the sub- 
marines which was blown up damaged the 
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Mole considerably. The landintj.parly on the 
Mole diverted the attention of the Ch^rmans 
from the chief intention of the British expedition, 
which was to run in the block-ships. These 
were successfully sunk accordinj^ to plan. 

Tlie nolilla approached Zcebru^ifc behind a 
jjreat smoke screen, but when close to the Mole 
the wind changed, and the Germans beheld the 
great swarm of craft, large and small, that had 
come against them. A furious fire was opened 
from the shore batteries, and when the Vindic^ 
five reached the Mole and dropped anchor she 
was hammered b)' shells. The landing was, 
however, (*flFected by the gallant naval men, 
although their casualties were heavy Ixrfore they 
left the Vindictive and its attending vessels. 
Except from shell-fire, however, the demolition- 
party met with little resistance. They set fire 
to the various buildings, and j)erformed iheir 
other duties with coolness and dispatch. 

Meanwhile the vessels filled with concrete were 
being run in under heavy fire. The destroyers 
engaged kept up a fusiladci until they had 
secured the men engaged in the blocking 
operations. 

Aeroplane squadrons subsequently bom- 
barded the German works at Zeebrugg*; and 
Ostend. 

On the Thursday night of 9th May another 
attempt was made to block Ostend channel. 
The Vindictive^ which had figured so pro- 
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mincntly at Zecbriig-gc, was filled with concrete 
and conveyed to Ostend, where she was sunk at 
the harbour entrance. 

A naval air force first delivered a vigorous 
bombing attack, causing fires and much 
damage. While this operation was in pro- 
gress, the Vindictive was run in under a terrific 
fire from the German guns. Much difficulty 
was experienced in finding the harbour entrance 
owing to a sea fog having obscured all land- 
marks. I'he enemy’s search-lights and star 
shells gave their gunners sufficient visibility to 
pick out the Vindictive and the destroyers 
accompanying her. For about twenty minutes 
the old cruiser was in sight moving up and 
down in search of the harbour entrance. She 
was hit time and again. 

Not until 2.20 a.m. were the piers sighted. 
Then the cruiser was swung round until her 
stern collided with the eastern pier. An 
attempt was made to get her to lie right across 
the channel, but the vessel had grounded aft 
and could not be brought into better position. 
She was accordingly blown up, the officer who 
lit^the charges making a hurried but safe escape. 
It was afterwards ascertained that the Vindic- 
tive was submerged at an angle of 40 degrees 
at the eastern entrance to the pier and that her 
stern was against the pier. 

Two motor-launches took off the Vindictive's 
crew under heavy fire. Although the harbour 
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was not completely blocked, it was rendered 
useless to any but small craft. 

The British aerial attacks on Ostend and 
Zeebrug-jfc were continued on subsequent dates. 
Several enemy machines were met and de- 
stroyed. Bombing attacks were also made on 
the German docks at Bruges. 

Meanwhile the attacks on German submarines 
on the high seas and round the British coast 
were being conducted with much success. In 
one week alone, when the American troops 
were crossing the Atlantic in British transports 
at the rate of 50,000 a week, five German 
U-boats, including two of the newest ones of 
improved type, were destroyed. The sub- 
marines wen! being sunk at a faster rate than 
the Germans could build new ones. 



CHAPTER XXXI 
“Paris? Never*’ 

When the battle for Amiens was in progress, 
the Germans began to shell Paris with a great 
gun they had placed in position in a forest near 
Barisis. The distance travelled by its shell was 
about seventy miles. No military advantage 
was gained by this impressive weapon. It, 
however, heartened tlie (ierman public, who 
had something to boast about, and it surprised 
the world. Withal, it announced, as boastfully 
as a declaration from the Kaiser, the objective 
of the German offensive. “Our shells", de- 
clared a captive German ollicer, “are falling in 
Paris; they are clearing the way for the entry 
of our troops." 

This theatrical display — for it was in reality 
little more than that — was maintained after the 
spring oftensives in the north had definitely 
failed. It was continued during the lull that 
ensued along the whole Western front. This 
lull continued during the month of May. It 

seemed, at the time, like a breathing space. 
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Both sides had been temporarily exhausted by 
their great efforts, and although the artillery 
was active, and air-raids frequent, no big 
military movements took place. Germany had 
still the power to take the offensive, her 
reserves being greater than those of the Allies, 
and the only question that arose was where the 
next blow was to be struck. There could be 
no doubt as to the objective. The long-range 
gun seemed to echo, “Paris! Paris! Paris!" 
from day to day. 

One thing seemed certain during the May 
hush. Germany would have to strike soon or 
her last opportunity would pass away. Her time 
w^as running short. Every week thousands of 
American soldiers were .arriving in France, and 
Voch had time on his side. Ilis forces were 
growing stronger and, if the enemy could be 
held, no doubt remained as to which side 
would achieve ultimate victory. In the north 
the Allied lines were growing stronger. An- 
other offensive in that .area was being awaited 
with confidence. 

'riie Germans, however, had given up hope 
of striking again where they had previously 
failed, 'riiey decided to open an offensive on 
the Chemin-des-Dames and the Aisne, Avhere 
the lines were weakly held by British and 
French troops that had been relieved after 
heavy fighting in the north, and were now sup* 
posed to be resting on quiet sectors. 
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The H^htin^ in this area be^an on Monday, 
27th May. It was preceded by a violent bom- 
bardment between the Forest of Pinon. and 
Rheims. Overwhelming’ masses of German 
troops pressed forward regardless of loss, to- 
wards the valley of the Aisne, where they 
secured a footing on the first day. An 
advance of 6 miles on a 20-mile front was 
achieved in a matter of eight hours. This 
gain was increased by another advance of 5 
miles south of the Aisne. Here the Ger- 
mans reached the valley of the Vesle. The 
ridge of Chemin-des-Dames was captured in 
the rush. 

On the following day the enemy were across 
the Vesle and in occupation of the plateau to 
the north of Soissons, which was heavily shelled 
;is was also Rheims. Soissons had to be 
evacuated next evening after heavy street fight- 
ing. On the Allies’ right, Rheims was seriously 
threatened, l)ut the British troops defending its 
approai:hcs fought with their usual stubborn- 
ness and valour. 

Meanwhile the great gun kept pounding 
Paris, and the Kaiser telegraphed to his con- 
■sort: “WMIhelm attacked the British and 
French on the Chemin-des-Dames and Frit'/, 
reached the Vesle. To-morrow we go farther. 
God has given us a brilliant victory and will 
help us still more.” 

Biit Foch rushed up his reserves and held 
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the enemy at Soissons, while the Franco- 
Brtlish forces on the Urouillet-Thillois front 
as well as north-west of Rheims set up an 
iron defence. The roads were crowded with 
French refugees, who were flying from the 
Soissons-Rheims battle front, having deserted 
their homes in towns and villages at a moment’s 
notice. 

The Germans, baffled before Rheims, kept 
up a constant pressure towards the Marne, until 
between Rheims and Noyon they had formed 
a great triangular salient. Once again they 
were, like gamblers, making a desperate throw 
in their attempt to effect a breach by cutting 
the Allied armies in two. On the last day of 
May they occupied a stretch of ten miles along 
the north bank of the Marne between Dor- 
mans on their left and Clulteau 'I'hierry on 
their right. Opposite Chateau Thierry they 
met a strong force of Americans which had 
come up to prevent their crossing the river. 
Fresh German reserves were brought up to 
widen the salient between Soissons and Cha- 
teau Thierry, but although some ground was 
gained the defence in this forest region round 
V’ilkTs Cottcrets proved to be too strong for 
them. 

A German officer who took part in the offen- 
sive tells that on 30th May, when the first rush 
across the Aisne and Vesle promised success, 
a French colonel was taken prisoner. His 
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raptors wore in hijfh spirits, and told him that 
they would be in Paris next day. “No, no,” 
he protested. “Paris? . . . Never! Think 
of 1914 and the Marne!” 

The German officers laughed, but they soon 
began to realize that Paris was farther off 
than they had imagined, and that tremiMulous 
obstacles had to be overcome before it could be 
reached. At the part of the line where the 
French officer was seized the Marne is wide 
and deep. Its beautiful valley seemed peaceful 
and deserted by all save the farmers and vine- 
growers. No French soldiers were to be seen, 
but if a German raised his he.'ul above a trench, 
the bullets of Invisible Fnmch snipers whistled 
through the air. The French artillery fire 
began to pound the German positions from 
long range, aiul continued through the night. 
It was found imj)ossil)le to cross the river, 
which was over 200 feet wide and flowed 
swiftly. The regiment was accordingly removed 
to another point, at which, it was believed, a 
successful crossing could be made. But there, 
too, the French wen; active. Days of waiting 
went past until five w(;eks had elapsed. The 
Germans were by that time realizing that the 
drive to Paris was not to be as rapid as they 
had anticipated. One day the growing feeling 
of uneasiness was greatly increaseil by the 
report that American troops were in front of 
them and that their plans had been captureil. 
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raiders having’ made prisoner an officer who 
had in his possession important maps which 
revealed the German plan of attack. Allied 
aeroplanes kept continual watch on every move- 
ment. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

The Last Battle of the Marne 

The enemy were held by the 4th of June, 
when the first phase of the new offensive came 
to an end. Five days later a new phase 
developed on a front of over 20 miles between 
Montdidier and Noyon. It then became clear 
that the Germans were attemptiiiff to advance 
towards Paris by strikinjf at it alternately from 
the north and south. A successful advance 
between Montdidier and Noyon would brin^ 
them to the River Oise, and force the Allies to 
fall back from the triangle formed by the Oise 
and the Aisne. 

The situation was serious, but the German 
objective, which was Compiegne, could not be 
reached. A surprise French counter-attack on 
an 8-mile front threw the enemy back across 
the Malz and saved Compiegne. This brilliant 
little action was conducted l)y Geiurral Mangin, 
who was given a new command on the evening 
before. 

At the time this action was regarded as of 

local importance only. It was said to be 

m 
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“embarrassing to the Germans”. But it was 
mure than that. Looking back now, Man- 
gin's success appears to mark a turning-point 
in the Great War. It arrested the dangerous 
advance of the enemy towards Paris from the 
north, and compelled him to make his final 
attempt on a comparatively narrow front in 
the L.'ist Battle of the Marne. 

The situation, however, still remained grave. 
Fresh German divisions were being brought 
up for the final struggle. Foch was also 
making his plans. He was preparing to strike, 
but the time was not ripe. If he had struck 
prematurely he would have exhausted his re- 
serves and given the enemy an advantage. 
His policy was to hold firm, as Haig had done 
in the north, knowing well that sooner or later 
the impatient enemy would expend his reserves 
in a last desperate effort to reach Paris. 

On 18th June the Germans attempted to 
widen the salient by capturing Rheims .at all 
costs, but were completely baffled by the strong 
defence. 

I'hen followed a month of preparation for the 
final onslaught, as the Germans intended it tp 
be - the offensive which some imaginative 
writers in Germany referred to as “ the Peace 
Procession to Paris”. A heavy blow was to 
be struck, anti its seriousness was duly appre- 
ciated by the Allies. The best German storm- 
ing-troops were concentrated; guns were being 
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brougflit forward in great numbers. The Ger- 
man infantrymen wore greatly impressed by a 
display of tanks that were supposed .to be 
superior to the British variety. Meanwhile, 
h'oeh was preparing for his strong counter- 
offensive, and the able generals under his 
command were maturing plans that were to 
surprise the enemy. 

The first blow was struck on 15th July on an 
extensive front to the west and east of Kheims. 
A heavy bombardment was begun at midnight, 
but the French anticipated it, having learned 
of the German plan. General Gouraud, who 
commanded the Fourth French Army, “did 
the unexpected”. He withdrew his main 
forces for about 2 miles along a front of 25 
miles, leaving only machine-gun posts to meet 
the attacking masses of Germans and their tanks 
and field artillery. Across the deserted zone 
the enemy came in great numbers, expending 
the force of his blow like a boxer who strik<‘s 
blindly at a shadow. The losses sustained by 
the Germans were heavy, and when the real 
defences were reached they were held up and 
Ijirown into confusion. 

The attack on the Chatcau-Thierry area was 
no more successful. Although the Marne was 
crossed, the infantry reaching the south bank 
found themselves in serious difficulties. Their 
ranks were riddled by the heavy and constant 
artillery fire of the French. A few miles distant, 
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ill the vicinity of Fossoy, the Germans who 
crossed the river were caught in a trap by the 
Americans and sent pell-mcl! back across their 
pontoon bridges. Elsewhere the offensive 
similarly failed. 

The plans of the German generals were well 
conceived and quite sound. They hoped, by 
sweeping through the Argon ne forest, to isolate 
Verdun on the first day, but in this area they 
met the Americans, who were not only highly- 
trained but determined to uphold the military 
prestige of their native land, and prove them- 
selves equial to their war-hardened allies. The 
Germans were also resolved to reach Chalons 
on the first day, and on the next to carry the 
heights in the Rheims area. After crossing 
the Marne they were to cut the Allied force 
in two, and surge forward like an irresistible 
torrent towards Paris. All their plans were, 
however, happily set at naught. The Germans 
were ont-gencralled and out-fought. In the 
Last Battle of the Marne the military genius 
of France was pitted against German military 
science, and the nimbler and more original 
lirain achieved the triumph. ^ 

A German officer, who has given a vivid 
account of his experiences, tells how he and 
others had awaited impatiently for five weeks, 
<laily expecting the ord»‘r to press forward. 
The Marne, they understood, was to be crossed 
and Paris reached sot)n afterwards, but some- 
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thing had gone wrong with the plans. At 
length, however, on 14th July, the order eame 
to move forward. The regiment of the officer 
who provides the narrative was ordered to take 
up a position in a sheltering wood about 3 miles 
distant from the Marne. There were no 
trenches or dug-outs, and the French artillery 
pounded the wood and the slopes with gas 
shells and high-explosives. The German in- 
fantry took over two hours to advance about 
2I miles. At i a.m. the position allotted was 
reached. Then the French artillery broke 
forth in great fury. The ground was lashed 
by shells, and the Germans took what cover 
was possible by creeping into shell-holes. So 
heavy and constant was the bombardment that 
the regiment was in time completely isolated. 
Shells were falling in front and behind, and 
for two hours no news was received of what 
was happening. I'licn word came in that one 
attempt to <toss the river had failed and that 
another had succeeded. The German barrages 
was by this time falling heavily in front, and 
the infantry moved forward. An advance of 
flbout 1000 yards was made. But when dawn 
broke the Germans who had crossed the river 
found themselves subjected to a determined 
counter-attack. American troops had crept 
forward and shot down the Germans at close 
range. The officer tells that his men were un- 
nerved by the tactics of the Americans. “Lying 
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down,*’ he says, “they waited until our infantry 
were only from 30 to 40 yards distant; then they 
opened fire, almost annihilating- thcMU. We must 
g-ivc these? Americans credit for nerves for rough 
and brutal fighting! ‘The Americans have slain 
the lot’ was the terrible cry of 15th July which 
our men could not forget for long afterwards.” 

About sixty per cent of the advancing (Jer- 
mans were killed or wound(?d. All along the 
line the casualties were similarly heavy. The 
successes achieved were rendered almost worth- 
less by th(! losses sustained. On the i6th the 
Germans were unable to move farther. They 
fought desperately against counter-attacks on 
the two following days, but on tin; night of the 
1 8th they had to begin the retn-at across the 
Marne undi!r heavy lire, beaten and dis- 
illusioned. 

They were disillusif>ned in more than one 
connection. German soldiers had been con- 
vinced that the Allies had no reserves, that they 
were short of food and munitions, and war- 
weary. Th(?y had Ixdieved in the impregna- 
bility of their own Hindenburgline, and had seen 
it broken. The soldiers lost confidence in the.ir 
headers. Ultimate disaster seemed inevitable. 
All the hopes built up during the winter and 
spring vanisl>i?d like morning mist before the 
rising sun. Men deserted by night in increas- 
ing numbers, or yielded willingly when Allied 
troops came close enough to afford them pro- 
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tection. Well did the Germans know, when the 
Last Battle of the Marne was fought, that they 
had lost the war. Such are the post-war con- 
fessions of a German ollicer. 

The counter-hlow followed quickly after the 
German failure. Foch brought up his reserves, 
including the Americans and the four British 
divisions, reinforced by the boy-soldiers of iMig- 
land and Scotland. “No veterans", declared 
Mr. Lloyd George in the Mouse of Commons 
about a fortnight later, “ever fought with 
greater courage than those lads. . . . We must 
all be proud of the boys who have so upheld the 
honour of their native land, and helped to save 
the cause of the Allies from disaster." Foch, 
with his reserves, atlack(‘d on three sides of the 
bulging German salient, and, as one of the cor- 
responrlents at the front graphically put it, 
“smashed the Crown Prince’s army like a 
cardboard box 

The first counter-blow was struck by the 
troops under the command of Cieneral Mangin 
in the Villers-Cotterets forest region. His 
troops, artillery, and tanks were concealed in 
thick belts of woodland. The concentration 
had been in progress for some time. It was 
imposing on the 15th, when the Germans opened 
their offensive. Two days later every gully and 
road was thronged with troops, and much heavy 
artillery had been brought up. There wer<‘ also 
strong forces of cavalry and numerous aero- 
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planes. “Foch has no reserves**, the German 
staff officers were telling one another. Many of 
them remained confident, although their offen- 
sive had been delayed. They thought they 
would yet blast their way through’*, and 
sooner or later reach Paris. 

The great German salient was, at its base 
between Rheims and Soissons, about 36 miles 
in width, and it bulged from the River Aisne 
southward about 26 miles, part of it being 
across the Marne. The Villers-Cotterets side 
of the salient was lightly held. Although it was 
necessary that it should be strongly defended, 
the Crown Princ(;, the nominal commander of 
the German forces in the salient, took the risk 
of leaving it weak, so as to push his main forces 
across the Marne, and as far beyond it as 
possible. 

General Mangin attacked the Villers-Cot- 
terets side of the salient with dramatic sudden- 
ness on the morning of i8th July. On the 
night before a great thunderstorm was raging 
in the forest region, and the thunder-peals 
drowned the noise of the numerous tanks that 
were lumbering forward. At 4.30 a.m. Mangbi 
attacked the German lines without warning. 
As his artillery opened a bombardment, the 
tanks burst through all obstacles, and acro- 
13 lanes swept down to bomb the enemy and 
turn machine-guns on them. Cavalry [)oured 
through the broaches mad»‘ by the tanks, and 
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the infantry attacked in overpowering’ force. 
There never was a more unexpected attack on 
such a big scale. Hundreds of Germans were 
awakened to find themselves in peril. 

Four thousand prisoners and 30 guns were 
taken at the first dash. On the following day 
the prisoners exceeded 16,000. It seemed cer- 
tain from the first that Mangin’s success would 
force the Germans to discontinue their offensive 
and withdraw from the salient. Counter-attacks 
were made, but Mangin had struck too hard and 
too successfully to be repulsed. 'I'he Germans 
hastily returned across the Marne, and were 
followed by the Allies. Meanwhile an attack 
was being made on the Rheims side of the 
salient. A hurried retreat of the German centre 
began, and, although it was skilfully conduc ted, 
large numbers of guns and much war material 
had to be left behind. 

The Germans were beaten. Their chief 
efforts for the rest of the month were |)ut 
forth to prevent complete discistcr. Their re- 
serves were speedily used up, and by 2nd 
August the Allies were in Soissons, and the 
wjiole salient had been wiped out. Foch had 
fought and won the Last Battle of the Marne. 
The Germans were bereft of the power to take 
the offensive, and were at the mercy of the 
Allies, who began, on 8th August, to strike 
the first blows of the last and victorious cam- 
paign on the Western front. 
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General Mangin, after Soissons was occupied, 
issued a special message to the British divisions 
that were under his command when he struck 
the final blow that cleared the salient. 

“ Your country he said, “will be proud of 
you. ... I am proud to have fought at your 
head. I thank you. . . . All your deeds, whether 
in Flanders or Palestine, have shown the mag- 
nificent qualities of the courage and imperturb- 
able tenacity of your race.” 

Before dealing with the great autumn offensive 
on the Western front, which closed with the 
armistice, the Italian situation and the collapse 
of Bulgaria and Turkey will be passed under 
review. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 


Austrians Baffled in Italy 

When the Germans were endeavourinff to 
break throu{^h the Allied lines and capture 
Paris, the Austrians opened a j^freat offensive 
ajjainst the Italians on a front of 90 miles. It 
bejran on Saturday, 15th June, after artillery 
preparation which was exceptionally intense. 
The main enemy efforts were made in the 
Asiajfo- Monte Grappa area and alonjf the 
Piave. Some initial successes were achieved. 
At one or two points the yXustrians crossed the 
Piave, but they met with a brilliant resistance. 

On its second day the offensive proved to be 
a failure. 'Fhe j^fains achieved by the Austrians 
were insijfnificant, and their lossiis were very 
heavy. On the British part of the line tin; 
battle died down after a sinifle day’s lightinjLf. 
It was limited by Monday to an artillery duel 
from the Asiago area to Monte CJrappa, but 
along the Piave the pressure was maintained 
with endeavour to reach the plains. 

( bmeral Diaz, who was in su[)reme command, 
issued an order on the Tuesday praising the 
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luilian, French, and British troops for the 
valour displayed on “the great days”, Satur- 
day and Sunday. He made special mention of 
the Northumhcrland Fusiliers, the Sherwood 
Foresters, the Royal Warwicks, and the Oxford 
and Bucks Light Infantry. 

The battle along the Piavc continued fiercely, 
the Austrians taking little apparent heed of the 
immense hisses inflicted on them. 

On 20th June the Italians delivered a success- 
ful counter-attack in the Montcllo sector, forcing 
the enemy to withdraw their front. The pres- 
sure was continued, and the Austrians were so 
heavily defeated between Montello and the sea 
that they had to recross the Piave in disorder, 
followed by the victors. Over 4000 prisoners 
were ca|)tured. In a single week the enemy 
casualties amounted to about 180,000 men. 
On Monday, 24111 June, the prisoners taken 
amounted to 3000. By the beginning of July 
all the ground lost since 15th June had been 
regained. On the 6th, after a bitter struggle 
extending over five days, the Austrians were 
flriven from all the coastal region between the 
Lile and Piave, which they had occupied friim 
the previous November. The zone of protec- 
tion for Venice was thus considerably enlarged. 
From 15th June till 6th July the Austrian 
|)risoners taken amounted to about 24,000. 

riie opportunity seemed favourable for the 
Italians to take the oft'ensive. But General 
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Diaz adopted a cautious policy. His supply of 
munitions was not too great, and his reserves, 
even though they were being strengthened by 
American troops, were too limited to allow of 
risks being taken. Besides, the Italian front 
was, by this time, a part of the Western front, 
and the situation on the Marne still remained 
critical. The Austrians were superior in num- 
bers, and Italy’s chief service to the Allied cause 
at this |)eriod was to keep immobilized over a 
million enemy troops on a wide and difficult 
front. 

In Austria the spirit of revolt had been 
kindled and had begun to affijct the army. 
Troops returning from the Russian front were 
giving serious trouble. Food riots in the cities 
increased the gravity of the internal situation. 

General Diaz began to strike in Albania 
early in July, with the assistance of British 
troops, and local successes were achieved. 
Austria was to be seriously threatened from 
this region at a later period. 

The Last Battle of the Marne had emphasized 
the fact that Germany and her allies were 
doomed to suffer disastrous defeat. But befort! 
the end was reached on the W(‘stern front, the 
white flag began to flutter in the Balkans. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 
Collapse of Bulgaria 

Bulifaria was the first of the enemy Powers 
to be beaten to submission. Her collapse came 
with unexpected suddenness during the latter 
half of September, 1918, when the Macedonian 
front was broken and the Biilgars were scattered 
in confused retreat. Before many days went 
past Buljfaria asked for an armistice. When 
she did so the (Hermans knew that the end was 
near. Turkey was being isolated by the sur- 
render, and their own eastern front exposed to 
an attack for which they were unprepared and 
which they were unable to resist. Bulgaria was 
the corner-stone of (Herman policy and her re- 
moval meant irretrievable disaster. 

French and Serl)ian troops secured the first 
successes in the general B.alkan oflFcnsive, which 
was suddenly undertaken about the middle of 
September. They attacked on the western part 
of the line, and achieved a break through which 
was followed up by cavalry. The Bulgars 
rctri'ated rapidly, setting fire to depots and 
*’amps, and leaving heavy guns and thousands 

24a 
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of prisoners in the hands of the,* victorious Serbs. 
On the cast, British and Greek troops attacked 
on both sides of Lake Doiran, and the fightin^r 
was heavy. Progfress was achieved despite the 
vigorous resistance shown by the enemy in this 
area. 

The swift successes achieved by Serbians and 
Krench threw the Bidgars into much disorder. 
From the 15th until the 21st September an 
advance of 65 kilometres was achieved. The 
retreat, ultimately, became a rout, and a great 
victory began to develop; the whole front was 
soon involved, and the situation became ex- 
tremely critical for Bulgaria when the Vardar 
railway was cut, and a great wedge driven north- 
ward which separated the First Hulgarian Army 
ill the Moiiaslir-Prilep region from the Second 
Army in the Doiran Sijcior. 'Fhe enemy col- 
umns were followed by the Franco-Serbian 
vanguard, harassed by cavalry, riddled by 
machine-guns, and bombarded by Allied aero- 
planes. French cavalry entered Prilep on 
24th September, and captured immense (pianti- 
ties of supplies. On the west, strong fon t's of 
the enemy were driven towards the mountains 
of Albania, while in the centre Serbian and 
French troops crossed the River Vardar. On 
the right the British and Greek armies ad- 
vanced along th(; Lake Doiran sector. Their 
persistent pressure had prevented the enemy 
from transferring his reserves to the west, when* 
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tWo Serbians and French delivered the main 

ivUack. 

The Bulgarian retreat was greatly hampered 
by the rapid advance of the Allies, Pressing 
up the Vardar valley, they deprived the Second 
Bulgarian army of that natural line of com- 
munications, and it was placed in a precarious 
position north-west of Prilcp. The German 
army, which was reinforcing the Bulgarians, 
was pressed into difficult mountainous country. 
On the east the British crossed the Bulgarian 
frontier and occupied Strumnilza, while the 
Serbians occupied Ishtip. Uskub, the strategi- 
('al key of the Balkans, was then ihreatcMied. 
I’roni this town runs northward an important 
roafl as well as the railway line to Nish and 
Belgrade. The Allies were advancing against 
it from Velles when the Bulgarians capitulated 
and signed the armistice on 30th September. 

'Fhe end came more swiftly than had been 
anticipated. y\ Bulgarian officer, carrying a 
white flag, suddenly appeared on the British 
front and asked to be conducted to th(* French 
(a)mmander-in-Chief. He explained that he 
was an envoy from his (h)V('rnm(MU and had 
been ordered to ask for an armistice. Other 
(h legates followed. They were conveyed to 
Salonika, where they accepted all the conditions 
l.iid down. 'Flu.'se provided for th(^ evacuation 
by Ibdgaria of Serbian and (Jreek lerritori(*s 
occAipied in 1915, the demobilization of the 
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greater part of the Bulgarian army, the handing 
over of arms and munitions and war material, 
the capitulation of Bulgarian units in the Uskub 
area, and the departure from Bulgaria of Ger- 
man and Austro-Hungarian troops, and all 
persons of German and Austro-Hungarian 
nationality. 

King Ferdinand abdicated and flew to Aus- 
tria, from w'hich he was afterwards expelled. 
He was forced to take refuge in Switzerland. 

The fighting in Serbia did not come to an 
end, how^ever, with the capitulation of Bulgaria. 
It was necessary for the Serbians and (heir 
allies to press northward and expel the Austro- 
German troops. Heavy fighting took place 
before Nish was captured on 141I1 October. 
The victorious advance was afterwards con- 
tinued until on 30th October the Serbians 
reached the River Danube and bombarded enemy 
vessels. Belgrade, the capital of Serbia, was 
recaptured on the following day, and a trium- 
phant procession w'as headed by the general 
commanding the First Serbian Army. This 
historic entry of the capital took place forty- 
^vc days after the opening of the offensive on 
the Macr'donian front. 

Meanwhile the Italians, who had advanced 
rapidly northward through Albania, pursued 
the Austrians with vigour, capturing large 
numb(M*s of prisoners. They occupied Scutari 
on 5lh Nfivernber. 
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In Sofia, Bulgaria’s surrender was attributed 
to the failure of its allies to give sufficient help 
and in good time. In Germany stiveral da)'s 
were allowed to elapse after the signing of the' 
armistice before the news of Bulgaria’s “trea- 
son” was made known. The Press adopted 
a plaintive tone, complaining of the liarshness 
of the Allied terms. “Bulgaria”, one writer 
said, “is deprived of all the territory captured 
in brilliant and triumphal operations. It will 
enter the peace negotiations in a helpless con- 
dition, and be forced toacci?pt what the Entente 
insists on.” 'fhe Germans were beginning to 
realize the fate in store for thcnnselves. With 
the collapse of Bulgaria, many driranis, fondly 
cherishe(i, including that of thi^ BinTin to Bag- 
dad commercial highway, vanished into the air. 
The whole of the railway from Bc;lgradc to 
Sofia, and from Sofia to the Turkish frontier, 
came under the control of the Allies. 

'rurkey’s fate was sealed when Bulgaria 
signed the armistice, and the story of how its 
downfall was hastened is told in the next 
ihapter. 



CHAPTER XXXV 


The Conquest of Palestine 

The conquest of Palestine, “the juifiilar vein 
of Egypt", was one of the notable achii;vemenls 
of the Great War. It was nec(^ssary, in the 
first place, to drive the Turks from the very 
border of Egypt, where they had been hovering 
since 1914, and making attempts, lime and 
again, to cross the Suez Canal. Sinai had 
iherefore to be cleared of them. Thi‘ i)eninsula 
is a waterless desert, with a few oases, 'fo 
ensure that the British force would receive 
adtMjuate supplies of munitions, food, and water, 
the formidable task had to be undertaken of con- 
structing across it a railway line 150 miles long, 
and a water-pipe system which would carry tin* 
filtered waters of the River Nile right into lli(‘ 
IJoly Land. Nature, as well as the 'Furks, had 
thus to be subdued. 

During 1917 the British desert column pushed 
forward across the desert until it captured the 
town of El Arish. It cleared the way for the 
sappers, who followed quickly, huing sleepiM's 
and rails and water-pipes. The possession . I 
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El Arish \v«'is of vital importance to the British, 
because it lies close to the sea. No landing 
could be made, because the Turks had laid 
floating mines in its roadstead. But once the 
town was captured, the mines were speedily 
swe[)t up and the British war-ships, which h«id 
previously destroyed El Arish fort by long-range 
fire, steamed into the bay. The troops were 
thus supplied with food and munitions by sea 
from Port Said. 

No sooner was 1^1 Arish occupied than the 
retreating enemy was quickly followed up. A 
British column of about 2000 men p'^rformed 
a night march of 25 miles, and overwhelmed 
and captured a 'Furkish force of about equal 
numbers which had been left as a n*ar-guard at 
the town of Magdhaba, to the south-east of El 
Arish. 'FIk! enemy were amazed at the swift- 
ness of the Ihitish movement, which took them 
completidy l>y surprise. Early in January 
another night march of 30 miles resulted in the 
capture of Uafa, on the frontier of I^ileslim*. 

Tin* railway line was constructed as rapidly 
as possible, and the water-pipe <'rept across the 
<leserl like a great snake behind the advancing 
troops. It was expected at home that General 
Sir Archibald Murray, who was in command, 
would follow up his success and make a dash 
for Jerusalem. But his hwee was not strong 
enough, and a period of waiting ensued, which 
enabled the Turks to establish themselves in 
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force at Gaza. The object of the War Cabinet 
at the time was to hold as many Turks as 
possible in Southern Palestine so as to. relieve 
the enemy pressure in Mesopotamia. The con- 
struction of the desert railway, moreover, had 
to be completed. When, therefore, an advance 
towards Gaza was made in March, 1917, the 
chief object was to clear the enemy from the 
area between that town and Rafa. At the same 
time it was hoped that G.'iza would be taken, as 
water was scarce, and mounted troops could 
not go far without sufficient supplies. There 
was a limit to the pipe supply from h’gypt. 

The First Battle of Gaza, fought in March, 
was a partial success. All the British troops 
fought well, and inflicted severe losses on the 
enemy, but the town had been well fortified, 
and could not be taken. 'Phree weeks later, 
on 17th April, the Second Battle of Gaza was 
begun. The 'I'urks had, howirver, received 
n.-inforcements, and were able to set up a detcM- 
mined resistancir. Sir Archibald .Murray had 
received a few tanks, which did good work, 
but the German and Austrian gunners put 
ijiost of them out of action. Two British 
niionitors and a French Ijattle.ship shelled the 
Turkish jwsitions. 'Pheir assistance was valu- 
able. Two days of heavy fighting, however, 
did not bring sweeping sikmx-sscs. 'Phe ’Pin kish 
trenches were elaborate, and their earthwork.^ 
strong and well defended. On the third day 
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the British forces made a concentrated effort 
to break through the Turkish lines, which 
extended from the coast eastward past Gaza 
to the Damascus railway line. Heavy artillery 
from sea and land pounded the enemy positions, 
but the broken character of the ground was in 
the Turkish favour, and, although the British 
made progri'ss, it was calculated that if the suc- 
cesses achieved had l)ecn rashly followed up, 
the casualties would have been too heavy. 
General Murray’s force was not large enough 
to run any risk, especially as the 'I'lirks wtrre 
constantly receiving reinforcements. The d.iy 
after the battle was spent in consolidating the 
ground captured from the enemy. Countcr- 
att.'icks were expec^ted, but the Turks had lost 
too severely to be able to develop any of much 
account, nor were they themselves in a jjosition 
to take chanc(?s. Bagdad had been lost .a 
few weeks before, .and they were determined 
to hold on to Gaza lest Jerusalem should be 
captured. 

Some weeks aft«‘r the Second Battle of Gaza 
General Allenby w.as appointed to succeed 
(haieral .Murray, who returned home to take 
up tin,* Aldershot command. 'I'he War Council 
h;ul resolved to proceed with the Palestine cam- 
paign, and reinforcements and supplies were 
sent out to ensure its smaa-ss. 

When General Allenlo- was ready to .idvancc 
into Palestine, the 'I'nrks were beaten by a 

(KM) >7 
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scries of surprise blows. The first was de- 
livered at Gaza, where they thought they were 
secure, for its works had been greatly developed 
and were tremendously strong. A 'I'lirkish 
officer, who was taken prisoner before the attack 
in force began, laughed at the idea that Gaza 
could be captured. He and others were not 
prepared for the lightning tactics of General 
Allcnby. 

The preliminary artillery bombardment from 
land and sea was very heavy. 'Furkish pri- 
soners taken later said they had not experienced 
anything like it since the war-ships pounded 
the po.sitions on Gallipoli. Hast Anglian and 
other Home County troops pushed forward 
along the .sea-front. Indians kept up a steady 
pre.ssurc to the south-east of Gaza, and Scottish 
Territorial troop.s, who took part in the final 
dash, perfornu'd the great feat of making a 
night march of 13 miles across desert country, 
bringing their heavy guns with them. Import- 
ant work was performed by mounted Australians. 
They made a great sweep in moonlight on the 
Turkish left. One force captured a hill, iianu.'d 
Siakaty, about 6 miles north-east of Bccrshel)a, 
and got acro.ss the Hebron Road, so as to cut 
off the Turkish retreat in that direction. 
Australians and New Zealanders attacked ati- 
other hill, named Tell es Saba, which is looo 
feet high. They dismounted at the first line oi 
Turkish trenches and swept all before them ai 
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the point of the. hnyonct. Then they remounted 
their horses and tfalloped into l^eersheha. 

The fijjhtinjj; diirinjf the early days of 
November was gallantly carried out. Nothing 
could resist the clash of our troops. Many sur- 
prise attacks were made by night, as the moon 
glimmered over the Judean hills. Harbed-wire 
entanglements were lorn down, trenches cleared, 
and counter-attacks beaten off. 

The Turkish line crumpled up as Allenby’s 
force worked round Gaza, which was being 
gradually enclosed. The Turks, finding their 
retreat threatened, were forced to retire and 
leave their strong ('arthworks, behind which 
they had. exjiected to be able to make a de- 
termined stand. Before they left, they blew up 
a big ammunition store. The concussion was 
a terrible one, aiu.l was heard at a distance of 
20 miles. It was, however, a cheering sight 
to our troops to see a great mushroom of 
smoke rising in the air as a sign that the 
t;nemy was bidding them a hurried “good- 
bye ”. 'Fhe Scottish Territorial troops which 
had come up so smartly pressed forward and 
occupii'd a fhvourable position to the north of 
Wadi Hesi. Their guns commanded the rail- 
way, ;ind they prevented the Turks getting 
awa)' much war material. 

'Fhe final attack was launched at midnight 
and was made on two sides. Our troc^ps ad- 
vanced with dash and captured Ali-el-Muntar, 
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where Samson had performed his great feat 
of carrying oif the gates of Gaza. They swept 
into the town at daybreak on 8th November. 

It soon became evident that the Turks were 
in full retreat. They were pursued, and the 
retreat was changed, in part, into a rout. Two 
days after Gaza fell, the British forces were 
hammering the Turks at a distance of 20 miles 
north of the town. The old Philistine town of 
Askalon was captured, and the wa\- was after- 
wards gradually cleared for an attack on Jeru- 
salem, the ancient capital of the Holy Land, 
which had been in possession of the TTirks 
since 1517. 

The city of Jerusalem occupies a naturally 
strong position within the fork of two ravines, 
about 2500 feet al)ov(i the levtd of the sea. It 
is surrounded by walls and ('onlains mosiiues, 
church«\s, and convents. 'The' chief Christian 
building is the ( hiirch of the Holy Sc'pulchrc' 
in the; north-w(\st cjuartcT, bidieved t(» l)e 
built ov(;r the grave in which Christ’s body was 
laid. On the east side is an enclosure, sac red 
to Moslem.s, called “The Noble Sanc:tuai"}' ”, 
the most notable; building of which is the 
Moscpie of Omar, occupying the site of the; 
ancient Jewish temple. Alike to Hebrews, 
Christians, and Moslems, the city has sacred 
associations, and when the British troops ad- 
vanced against it care was takem that no injury 
.should be done to any building or sacred site. 
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The ofTcMisiyc began on 7th December, 1917. 
Strong positions were held by the Turks, who 
had dug trenches on the w(‘st and south and 
north-east of the; city, [)rotecting thes(! by 
barbed -wire entanglements. They hatl also 
placed artillery ai points that commanded the 
summits over which the British troops had to 
move. Indeed, some Turkish guns had been 
placed in the vicinity of the city walls; and, if 
the British artillery had opened fire against 
them, much damagi! would have been done. 
General Allenby hatl resolved, however, that 
not a single British shell should fall near the 
sacred city of Jerusalem. 

The weather favoured the Turks, and caused 
much suffering among the attacking forces. 
Rain fell in torrents, and the roads became like 
f|iiagmires, while the hill slopes were rendered 
slippery and dangerous. The wind was bitterly 
cold and pier('ing, especially by night, but in 
spite of all hardships our men advanced steadily, 
breaking down the 'rurkish detence by a scries 
of determined and well-planneil attacks. On 
the Hebron Road, which runs northward from 
Beersheba, Cheshire and Welsh troops advanccfl 
stCcadily towards Bethlehem, where the lurks 
had posttjd h('av)' guns. If these had been re- 
plied to by British artillery, the villagi* ot sacred 
associations would havt' suflered much damage. 
It was evidently the desire of the lurks that 
their positions there should have been attacked 
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by artillery, but the valiant attacking force 
pressed on, and drove the enemy from their 
trenches at the point of the bayonet, clearing 
the village and advancing a good distance be- 
yond it. Meanwhile mounted infantry were 
advancing from the west on Jerusalem, and 
earlier in the day had broken through and cap- 
tured the Turkish positions. 

The 'I'urks made a determined stand on the 
summit of the ridge which overlooks the Holy 
City, taking shelter among the boulders strewn 
along it. It was no easy task to attack them in 
this position, for the slopes of the ridg(^ are 
steep and the rainy wc^ather had rendered them 
slippery. Y(!t when, on the afternoon of the 
8th December, the command was given to 
charge, the London troo[)s did not hesitate. 
Up the slopes they climbed with splendid dash, 
facing a screen of machine-gun bullets. Many 
fell, but the survivors pressed on and, reaching 
the summit, attacked the enemy with their bay- 
onets. The Turks fought desperately. They 
were dertermined to maintain themselves in Jer- 
usalem at any cost, and it was a surprise to 
find that they endeavoured U» hold the position 
6y crossing bayonets with the British troops. 
But they were no match in hand-to-hand fight- 
ing with the gallant attackers, and after a brief 
resistance, during which the losses on both sides 
were heavy, they broke and fled. When dark- 
ness fell, the whole Turkish force was in retreat. 
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Jerusalem had been evacuated and freed forever 
from Turkish control. 

Next morning', when the Turks were being 
driven l)ack on the north, the civic rulcis of 
Jerusalem came out of the city with a flag of 
truce to surrender the city, which had bt^en 
spared from attack by the victorious British 
troops. 'Fhe general commanding the Lon- 
doners, who had cleared the 'I'lirks from the 
last ridge, accepted the surrender, and sent 
forward pickets of troops to guard certain 
points. He did not, however, enter the city. 

Meanwhile, on the north, the 'Furks were 
doing their utmost to hamper British move- 
ments. The ridge known as Mount Scopus 
was in their possession, but they were cleared 
from it at the p»)int of the bayonet. They were 
afterwards driven from the Mount of Olives, 
where a nest of machine-guns had been placed. 

General Allenby then advanced, on horse- 
back, to take formal possession of Jerusalem, 
accompanied by a few members of his staff- and 
the military attaches of France, Italy, and the 
United States of America. At some distance 
outside the Jaffa gate he dismounted, and the 
l)arty proceeded on foot. General yMlcnby’s 
entry on this memorable afternoon of iith De- 
cember, 1917, was a complete contrast to that 
of the Kaiser, who, a few years before, rode in 
on horseback through a breach made in the wall. 
At the Jaffa gate, General Allenby was received 
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by guards representing Kngland, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Wales, Australia, New Zealand, India, 
France, and Italy. The population greeted the 
victor with much enthusiasm, clapping their 
hands, and throwing flowers in his path. 

Guards were placed over all holy places. 
The sacred Moslem quarter wjis given guards 
of Indian Mohammedan soldiers, a fact which 
was much appreciated by the Moslems in the 
city. The guardian of the Mosque of Omar 
exclaimed, as General Allenby drew near: 

Praise he to God that the British have come. 
Now we shall be able to live in peace and pros- 
perity. Our lime of sufferinsf has reached, an 
end." 

No non-Moslems were allowed to pass be- 
yond the cordon of Mohammedan troops. 'Phe 
Christian and Jewish holy places were simil.arly 
protected. 

General Allenby issued a proclamation to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem in which they were: 
asked to pursue their lawful busine.ss and guar- 
anteeing them protection. “Since your city", 
it was declared, “is regarded with alTe'ction by 
the adherents of three of the great religions of 
mankind, and its soil has been consecrated by 
the prayers and pilgrimag'es of multitudes of 
devout people of these three religions for many 
centuries, therefore do I make kiu)wn to you 
that every sacred building’, monument, holy 
spot, shrine, traditional site, endowment, pious 
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bequest, or customary place of prayer of what- 
soever form of the three religions will be main- 
tained and protected according’ to the existing 
customs and beliefs of those to whose faiths 
they are sacred.” 

On 26th December the Turks made a de- 
termined attempt to recapture Jerusalem. 
Their rally, however, was in vain. 

The conquest of the rest of Palestine was 
accomplished in the face of many dilliculties. 
Extremes of climate h:id to he endured. Dur- 
ing the winter the cold was terrible, and the 
Egyptian Lal)0ur Corps suffered heavily. 'I’hen, 
when the bad wc;athcr came on, tin; malaria 
scourge had to be kept at bay. In the spring 
General Allenby had to part with two of his six 
<livisions, which were called to Prance as a 
result of the successes achieved there by tin; 
Germans in March and April. His cavalry and 
even his artillery were thus reduced. Indian 
troops wc.-rc sent to Palestine to reinforce 
General .Allenby’s army, but many of them had 
never been under lire. 'I'he advance was con- 
sequently delayt;d until the summer of 1918. 
Hut when it was reiu'wed it proved to be ;i 
victorious one. General Allenby’s “lightning 
tactics ” threw the Turkish forces iiUt) complete 
confusion. He was greatl) helped by Arab 
forces, which kept up a constant pressure 
against the enemy on the cast of the river 
Jordan. 
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During the victorious drive northward, rapid 
movements were made by British, Indian, and 
Australian cavalry, who time and again seized 
strategic points, cut off the Turkish retreat, 
and captured large numbers of prisoners and 
much war material. 

In Sej)tcmber, General Allenby delivered an 
overpowering attack against the Turkish lines 
which extended from Nablus to the coast. 
The enemy positions were naturally strong and 
the Turks had been working hard at them 
during the .s])ring and summer. Nablus it.self 
is situated in a hilly region, and from there the 
enemy defences ran along the foothills towards 
the coastal plain. 

General Allenby struck his first blow in the 
coastal area. On i9-20th September a de- 
termined night attack was made by Welsh anti 
Indian troops, who cut through the barbed- win; 
entanglements and streamed into the enemy 
trenches. 'I'liis success was speedily folh)wed 
up, and a gap was created through which 
Australian, British, and Indian cavalry poured 
in force. Before eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the horsemen were galloping northward 
to cut off the Turkish retreat. They .soon 
entered the field of Armageddon, the great 
battle-field of the Old 'restament, which is u.s(;d 
figuratively in the Apocalypse to signify “the 
battle of the great day of God ”. 'rhii’ 
“field" is the table-land of H.sdraelon in 
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Galilee and Samaria, and on it were fought, 
in ancient days, many battles between the 
Hebrews and their enemies. It is in the 
strategic sense “the gateway of Palestine”. 
The Australian, British, and Indian cavalry 
crossed the i)lain and occupied Nazareth, El- 
fule, and Beisan. All roads of escape north- 
ward were thus cut off from the Turks, except 
the fords across the Jordan, and to the east of 
that river the Arabs were in force and .were 
raiding the railway line to Damascus and de- 
stroying bridges. 

Thus were the Turks compelled to abandon 
their defences, which were particularly strong, 
especially among the hills round Nablus. Their 
flight was hurried and confused. It was quickly 
followed up, while British aeroplanes constantly 
attacked masses of retreating troops by drop- 
ping bombs and by machine-gun fire at short 
range. On the morning of 22nd September 
over 30,000 prisoners were counted. Two 
Turkish armies had been destroyed, and their 
entire transport captured, with about 300 guns. 
King George telegraphed to General yMlenby 
expressing the pride and admiration with which 
the news of the great victory had been received 
at home. “ I am confident”, added his Majesty, 
“that the succe.ss which has <*ffected the liber- 
ation of Palestine from Turkish rule, will rank 
as a great exploit in the history of the British 
Empire, and will stand for all time as a memor- 
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able testimony to British leadership and the 
fighlini^** t|iialitics of British and Indian troops.** 

Allenby followed up his successes in char- 
acteristic style. The cavalry moved rapidly 
northward, accompanied by armed motor-cars. 
On the night of 30th September, Australian 
mounted troops entered the ancient city of 
Damascus, which was occupied lu^xt day by 
a British force and a portion of the Arab army. 
The. whole of northern Syria was swept by 
cavalry and armoured cars, and at no point 
could the Turks set up organized resistance. 
On 8th October the coastal town of Beyrout 
was occupied, and on the following day, Baal- 
bek, the ancient “city of the sun” with its 
stately and ancient ruins, was in British hands. 
Tripoli, “famous in story” as a port c)f the 
Phoenician s(‘a-traders, fell on 13th October. 

The linal “kiv)ck-out” blow came about 
a fortniglu later, when th(‘ I^agdad railway was 
cut by thi; capture of Aleppo by cavalry and 
armoun'd ( ars. It was expected that the Turks 
would have made a stand at this vital point, 
because the occupation of Aleppo isolated their 
army in Mesopotamia as well as the scatt(?red 
remnants of their forces in Syria. But AlhMiby’s 
ra[>id movements gave; them no time to organize 
defence. A force of 12,000 Turks had col- 
lected at Aleppo, but it showed little resistance?, 
and retired northward as the British ap- 
proached. The cavalry ride towards the Bag- 
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d.'ul railway was a fine performance. At any 
other lime of year it would have been wcllnigh 
impossible, owinjj to scarcity of water. Allcnby 
had struck his final blow ajjainsl the? Turks at 
the very period when campaio'ning in that area 
coiikl be conducted with success. Aleppo is 
a very old town. It was an outpost of the 
Ancient Ejjyptian Empire in Asia lony before 
Moses was born. Situated on the edjfe of the 
flcsert, it is the tradin'^ centre of a fruitful area, 
and its population is ovi;r 200,000. 

On the day before Aleppo was occupi«'d, the 
British force in Mesopotamia was advancing’ 
northward and driving the 'I'lirks fnjm strong 
positions. 'I'hc Turks burn(;d their stores and 
retreated from hill po.sitions and deep ravines. 
Kirkuk, a town between the Upper Zab and 
the Lower Zal), two tributaries of the 'I'igris, 
was occupied, and the Upper Zal) was crossed. 
Hard fighting ensued, and by 30th October the 
entire 'I'lirkish army opposed to the British 
Me.so|)otamian force on the Tigris River was 
captured. The prisoners numbered over 7000. 
As the operations were carried on at a distance 
of 70 miles from the railway heail, and trans- 
port and sup|)ly difliculties wen- groat, this 
achievement was a notable one. 

Meanwhih? .Allcnby pushed northward from 
Aleppo towards a Turkish concentration camp 
about 30 miles distant, while the Arabs at- 
tacked the Bagdad railway. The w'holo of the 
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Asiatic Empire of Turkey, with the exception 
of Anatolia and Armenia, was then captured. 

The end came quickly. Turkish Plcnipo- 
tentiari(\s, who had hastened to Mudros, met 
Vice-Admiral Calthorpe on behalf of the Allied 
Governments and signed an armistice on 31st 
October. Its terms included a free passage for 
the Allied fleets through the Bosphorus to the 
Black Sea. 

Mine-sweeping began at once in the Dar- 
danelles, and on 12th November the Allied 
fleet steamed through this famous strait. It 
arrived off Constantinople on the following 
morning. British and Indian troops occupied 
the forts of the Dardanelles. Thus, with 
dramatic suddenness, did Turkey's participa- 
tion in the Great War come to an end. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 


Germany and Austria Defeated 

Reviewing the war, in his dispatch published 
in April, igiS, luirl (then Sir Douglas) Haig 
wrote: “The idea that a war can be won stand- 
ing on the defensive and waiting for the eneiry 
to attack is a dangerous fallacy, which owes its 
inception to the desire to evade the price of 
victory. It is an axiom that decisive success 
in battle can only be gained by a vigorous 
oflFensive.” 

It was the spirit displayed in these memorable 
words that brought victory to the Allied cause. 
One of the most remarkable things about the 
campaign of igiS was the promptitude Avith 
which Haig rose to the occasion when the (ler- 
mans were worsted in the Last Battle of the 
Marne, and suddenly placed on the defensive. 
It was not expected at Berlin that the Allie*s 
would lake guick advantage of the new situa- 
tion. They were supposed to be in a state of 
exhaustion in consequence of the losses sus- 
tain(‘d during the heavy months of fighting that 
had gone past. It had, bidet d, been confidently 
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declared in the Reichstag in June that a com- 
plete military decision was impossible of realiza- 
tion. If the German offensive failed, the German 
defensive; wmild prove too strong fOr the Allies. 

But the enemy reckoned without Foch and 
the unrivalled British army. Haig’s heroes 
were not dismayed nor disheartened. They 
had “the will to win” and the resources that 
were necessary to ensure victory. When, there- 
fore, Foch called upon Haig to move forward 
at the beginning of August, a new and powerful 
offensive was opened that was to end llu! war 
by accomplishing the overwhelming defeat of 
the Germans. That they were soundly beaten, 
no doubt can remain. It was not on humani- 
tarian grounds that they asked for an armistice. 
Their ('asuallii;s between March and November 
exceeded a million men; betwt'en i8th July and 
nth November tlu^y lost in |)risoners alone 
385,500, and had taken from them betw(‘en 
6000 and 7000 guns, while they were drivim 
from their strong defences, out-manoeuvred and 
out-generalled in the subsefiuent “war of move- 
ment 

Haig has written of the war on the Western 
front as a long-drawn-out battle that lasted from 
the winter of 1914 till the beginning of the 
wint(;r of 1918. He compared LudendorfTs 
offensives of 1918 to Napoleon’s fierce alta<'k 
at Waterloo with his last reserves. The com- 
parison affords one a bird’s-eye view of the 
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prolractcd operations which left the situation 
in a slate of uncertainty until the summer 
of 191S, when the war lords of Berlin made 
their great gamble and lost. They began to 
use up their reserves in the spring, when they 
struck towards Amiens ; they expended the 
remnant at the Last Battle of the Marne. Their 
“last throw" resembled that of Napoleon, as 
has been said, but the modern Waterloo was 
not an affair of hours; the final phase of the 
great struggle lasted for months. 

The British army struck the first strong blow 
against the emnny after the battle of the Marne. 
On 8th August Haig set ^oiit to destroy the 
enemy's great salient before Amiens, attacking 
on a 20-inile front. The battle lasted for four 
days, and resulted in the gain of much ground 
and the capture of nearly 22,000 prisoners and 
about 400 guns. On the first day the advance 
was considerable', extending from 4 to 7 miles. 
French troops assisted in the attack, and great 
work was a(:<'omplished by the ik'w light tanks 
and the cavalry, while the dauntless airmen 
rendered valuable service by boml)ing and ma- 
chine-gunning the masses of retreating troops. 
On the third day the British had reachocl 
Chaulnes, and the French took Montdidier and 
pressed beyond it. When the battle closed 
down the Germans w(‘ri^ fighting hi'avy delay- 
ing actions on the outskirts of Roye. 

An important politii^al development look 

(D43) 
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place when this victory had been won. The 
British Government issued a declaration re- 
garding the right of the Czecho-Slovaks. to be 
recognized as an Allied nation, and the right 
of the Czccho-Slovak National Council to be 
regarded as the trustee of the future Czecho- 
slovak Government. 

On 2 1 St August a surprise attack was de- 
livered by the British Third Army, under 
General Byng, on a lo-milc front north of the 
Ancrc. It began without artillery preparation, 
and good progress was made. On the follow- 
ing day the sector between the Somme and 
the Ancre was attacked, and Albert retaken. 
Mangin was at the same time developing an 
offensive between the Oise and the Aisne, 
and making progress towards the St. Gobain 
massif. 

The British offensive spread over a 30-mile 
front. On the north Byng was pushing towards 
Bapaumc, while Rawlinson was advancing on 
both sides of the Somme towards Peronne. In 
the centre was Pozieres Ritlgt?, which had 
proved so formidable an obstacle in 1916. 
Splendid progress was made from day to day. 
On the north the Drocourt-Qu< 5 ant switch-line 
was reached at Croisilles by the 25th, and a 
portion of Pozieres Ridge carried. In four day.s 
three times as much ground was won in the 
Somme valley as had been taken in three 
months in 1916. By 29th Augu.st, Bapaumt 
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was entered, while the French, under Mangin, 
pressing northward, captured Noyon. Croisillcs 
fell on the 28th, after being outflanked by Lon- 
don troops. A strong resistance was set up 
before Peronne, which, however, fell before (he 
end of the mouth. Hetween 21st August and 
3rd September tin; armies of Byng and Rawlin- 
son together took about 54,000 prisoners and 
about 470 guns. A determined attempt was 
made by the Germans to hold on to the rup- 
tured Drocourt-Queant switch-line of the Hin- 
denburg system, but several more miles of it 
were carricjd after hocivy fighting. 

The (Jermans were retreating “according to 
plan " — a plan forced upon them- -during the 
first fortnight of September, as a result of the 
assaults against vital points, 'fhey were forced 
to yield much of tlie ground they had wc^n dur- 
ing the spring offensive. Counter-attacks were 
made to relieve the pressure of the British, but 
these were gradually overcome. 

On 1 2th September the Americans opened an 
olfensive against the great St. Mihiel salient to 
the south of Verdun, and achieved a brilliant 
success. The Germans had remained secure 
in this sector since 1914. The American plan 
of campaign w.as well conceived and worthily 
carried out. Attacks were m.idc on either side, 
while the Germans were held up at the point of 
the bayonet by French Colonial trof)ps. The 
Americans advanced .so rapidly that the delence 
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Wcis paralysed, and the Germans surrendcMcd 
after making a poor show of resistance. In a 
single day the salient was completely flattened 
out, and by the timcj the operation was com- 
pleted, about 15,000 Germans had been taken 
prisoner. 

The next series of battles that were waged 
during the latter part of September had for 
their aim the possession of the Hindenburg 
line. 'rhes(‘ reached a culminating phase when 
that defensive system was broken through in 
the Moeuvres area, and an advance made* to- 
wards Cambrai. This Wcis one of the vital 
blows of the war. It was one of the direct 
means which brought about the Armistice. 

At the time the Mindenburg defensive system 
was Germany’s o.nly hope of prolonging the 
struggle*, so that she might light for terms. 
If it held, Germany’s war lords believed that 
Britain and l*'rance would consent to conduct 
negotiations for peace; rather than prolong the 
struggle beyond the winter. 

The historic British attiick l)egan in fine 
weather, and was shared by war - hardened 
English, Scottish, Irish, and Australian troops 
ceJ-operating with the b'rench on their right. 
A stubborn defence was set up, but it was not 
sufficient to hold back our men, who, during the 
early part of the first day of the attack (the iStli), 
swept over the old British trench systems they 
had constructed in March, and caj)tured the 
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Ollier defences of the Hindenburg line, taking 
over 10,000 prisoners and 60 guns. 

In the afternoon the enemy attempted to 
neiilralizc the British success by tlelivcring a 
counter-attack north of Moeuvres. About half 
a luindred liatteries had been brought up and 
a violent bombardment followed. Under its 
cover the enemy infantry advanced, but their 
attacks were repulsed with heavy loss at almost 
every point. Where they succix'ded in enter- 
ing the British trenches they were overwhelmed 
by counter-attacks. Many prisoners were 
taken. 

'['he weather was excellent, and when night 
came on a bright moon rose and shed its silvery 
radiance over the field of batth;. Australian 
troops delivered a determined attack, and carried 
outpost positions of the Hiiulenburg line near 
the St. (Juentin Canal. So complete was their 
success that their prisoners included three 
German battalion commanders, a regimental 
commander, and several sl.df officers. 

The fighting went on day and night with 
varying success. Time and again the enemy 
were taken completely by sur|)rise, when our 
men penetrated their defences ;ind enliTcd 
crowded dug-outs, calling upon the occupants 
to surrender. In soim* iascs lliirse shelters 
wiwe as clal)orale as they were strong. When 
tluT wore ri'ached l>y the attackers, in spite of 
fire from machine - gun nests, the men con- 
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coaled in thorn came forth with astonishment 
pictured on their faces. 

Here and there the battle-line swung’ back- 
ward and forward. Moeuvres was captured and 
the Germans re-took it, only to be driven out 
again and leave it definitely in British hands. 

It soon became evident to all that the Hin- 
denburg line could not be any longer regarded 
as impregnable. Troops were crowded into 
the remaining defences, but after the break 
through at Havrincourt and about Queant, Ger- 
man prisoners admitted the failure of their 
hope that the Hindenburg line would prove 
too great a barrier for the success of the British 
attack and expressed the belief that the end 
was near. “Germany has lost the war”, re- 
peated one after another. Their moral was 
breaking down rapidly. 

By the end of the month the breach of the 
Hindenburg defences had widened consider- 
ably, and our men saw in front of them the 
spires of Caml)rai. This town was a vital point, 
because at it several important roads converge. 
It was, also, a base of supplies, and troops con- 
centrated there could be rushed with facility to 
any thr(‘atcned part alonga wide front. Villages 
clustering round Cambrai were strongly for- 
tifi(;d, but right through these wobbled British 
tanks, crushing down machine-gun nests and 
destroying barbed-wire entanglements. 

The Germans held on to Cambrai, deter- 
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mined to defend it at all costs. But they were 
ultimately forced to evacuate it in a hurry. On 
the south the French had advanced, fighting 
valiantly, until they captured St. Quentin, 
another point of strategic importance in the 
Ilindenburg system. T'hen a great joint- 
attack was delivered between Cambrai and St. 
Quentin towards tlie famous town of Le Cateau, 
where the British army had made its gallant 
stand during the famous retreat from Mens in 
1914. The possession of this town was of vital 
importance to the enemy, it being situated at 
the junction of France’s great trunk highways 
and railways. 

This new offensive was made possible by the 
hard fighting that had resulted in the capturing 
of the Ilindenluirg line defences on a front of 
over 35 miles from St. Quentin to Arras, with 
the loss to the Germans of many thousands of 
prisoners and hundreds of guns. 

The war of movement had begun in earnest, 
and the new offensive met with rapid success. 
On 8th October an advance was made to a 
depth of several miles. No fewer than twenty- 
three German divisions wort; severely handled, 
and over 10,000 prisoners and nearly 200 guns 
were taken. 

ke Cateau was capturetl on the day after Cam- 
brai fell, 'fhe enemy were retreating rapidly, but 
attomiiled to delay the occupation of the town 
by rear-guard fighting. Bel a vigorous pursuit 
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was kept up, and in some places the retreat 
became much confused. Roads were blocked 
by transport and troops, and British aeroplanes 
swooped down, dropping* bombs and opening* 
machine-gun fire, and invariably throwing the 
Germans into a state of panic. 

In the north the army of Ypres had been 
active during the latter days of September, and 
advanced to a depth of several miles on a 
23-mile front. It struck heavily again on 
14th October in the Lys valley, in conjunction 
with the continued advance of the First, 'Fhird, 
and Fourth Armies operating beyond Cambrai. 
The enemy were in consequence compelled to 
withdraw from the intervening space, evacuating 
Roubaix, Lille, Douai, and ultimately Tournai. 

Meanwhile, along the sea-coast, the advan- 
tag(! gained by the advance beyond Ypres was 
being made full use of. On 14th October the 
Belgians, assisted by French troops, wia*e on 
the move with Bruges as their objective. They 
caj)tured Osteiid three days later and were 
enthusiastically welcomed. The Germans were 
retreating from the coast, and Bruges was taken 
by the Belgians without a struggle. Belgium 
was soon to be completely liberated. Once 
again the British were pressing towards Mons- 
victors at last! Mons was ent(M‘e(I I)efore dawn 
on nth November by Canadian troops of 
the First Army under General Horne. The 
last great blow in the Valenciennes-Mons 
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oirciisive, which gave the First, Third, and 
Fourtli British Armies Mons and Maubeugc, 
forced the Germans to withdraw from the line 
of the Scheldt and before the Franco-Belgian 
attacks in the Lys valley. Ghent was entered 
by the victorious Belgians. T"he German 
collapse was complete. 

In the south the Americans had been 
displaying excellent fighting qualities. Co- 
operating with the French, they won the 
Meuse - Argonne battle, one of the notable 
succ(*sses of the Allies on the Western front, 
taking over 16,000 prisoners and about 470 
guns. Their last effort was made betweren 
Sedan and Metz, where, had the Armistice 
been delayed, they would have added to their 
laurels by dealing a final shattering blow 
against the Germans. 

In Italy the long-delayed offensive against the 
Austrians was made possible after General Diaz 
secured strong American hidp, without w'hich 
it was risky to move against superior numbers. 
The plans were well laid. Strong forces and 
hi'avy artillery were concentrated so as to 
achieve a break-through between the Grappa 
and Ponte de Piave to outflank the Grappa 
])ositi«)n. The preparations were carried 
through with the utmost secrecy. Heavy rains 
fell at the bi'ginningof October and flooded the 
River Piave, and the weather was still bad on 
24lh October, when the? offensive was opened. 
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Wind and rain screened the combatants from 
one another, and among the hills dense banks 
of mist rendered the operations difficult for the 
attackers and confusing to the defence. The 
Italians, however, went forward in compact 
masses in the Grappa sector and gained their 
objectives, though they were afterwards forced 
to yield some ground before furious counter- 
attacks. Meanwhile the British were crossing 
the Piave, their first success being the occupa- 
tion of the island Grappa di Papadopoli, which 
enabled them to begin the construction of 
bridges for the main attack. On the 27th the 
river was crossed by the British, and other 
crossings were effected by Franco-ltalian forces. 
A fierce and difficult struggle ensued. But 
the strong enemy resistance was gradually over- 
come, and a bridge-head 10 miles broad and 4 
miles deej) secured for the victorious advance. 
On the 29111 a break-through was developing, 
and the Austrians were beginning to retreat. 
They had been massing their reserves in the 
Grappa sector, expecting that the chief blow 
was to fall there. The .Austrian line was, how- 
ever, going to pieces between Brenta and the 
s*ea. On 30th October several crossings of the 
Piave were effected. “ From this moment", 
as a British dispatch says, “the defeat became 
a rout." 

The Austrians, finding themselves in danger 
of being outflanked, began to retreat in the 
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Grappa sector, and the Italians followed them 
rapidly. On isl November the enemy attempted 
to rally and delay the advance, but, after scttinj^ 
up a stiff strujfgle, their resistance along the 
whole front crumbled rapidly. Austria was 
going to pieces at home. Its last hope, the 
army, was being shattered. Thousands sur- 
rendered readily once the Allied advance was 
ensured, and had the great pursuit developed, 
a military disaster of unparalled magnitude 
would have undoubtedly ensued. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

The Armistice iind Peace 


The first ten days of November, 1918, were 
memorable indeed. Bulgaria and Turkey had 
surrendered. Revolution had broken out in 
Austria, and on 3rd November the Government 
surrendered, and an armistice was signed with 
Italy. Italian troops wen! at once landed at 
Trieste and on the Dalmatian coast. Mean- 
while the Germans on the Western front were 
retreating along a 70-mile front from the Scheldt 
to the Aisne. On Sth November German dele- 
gates had asked for and received the Armistice 
terms. Revolution broke out, the Kaisi'r 
abdicated, and the Crown Princ(! renounced 
his claim to the, throne. Both (\cd to Holland. 

On the nth November Mr. Lloyd Georgi' 
announced in the Mouse of Commons that the 
Armistice had been signed at five o'clock that 
morning, 'flii! Germans, according to its terms, 
agreed to the immediate evacuation of Belgium, 
Prance, Alsace-Lorraine, and Luxembourg, to 
the occupation by Allied forces of the left 
bank of the Rhine, to the immediate repatria- 
tion of all y\llied prisoners of war, to the 
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\v\thdvawa\ of German lroi)i)s from Russia, 
Roumania, and 'rurkey, and to the eomplete 
abandonment of the treaties sijfncd with 
Russian delejjates at Brest- Li tovsk, and with 
Roumanian delegfatcs at Bucharest. It was 
withal agreed that the greater part of the Ger- 
man fleet and all German submarines and mine- 
layers should be handed over to the Allies, and 
that Heligoland should, if necessary, be occu- 
pied by the Allies. 

Germany and her allies had all surrendered 
within forty days. Bulgaria ceased to be a 
combatant on ist October, 'rurkey on 31st 
October, Austro-Hungary on 4th November, 
and (Jermany on nth November. 

The surrender of the German fleet — the 
greatest naval surrender in history — was an 
event which will bulk prominently in the annals 
of war. The fust stage of it took place on the 
wide waters of the North Sea on Thursday, 
21st November, igiiS. Seventy modern war- 
ships, including battleships, battle-cruisers, and 
d(‘stroyers, came steaming towards the Firth of 
Forth. Thesi! were met by a British squadron, 
under the command of Admiral Beatty, who, 
when they were conveyed into the Forth,,* 
signalled his historic message to Admiral von 
Reuter : 

The German flag is to be hauled down at 15.57 
(3.57 p.m.) to-day ('rhursday), and is not to be hoisti'd 
again without permission. 
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Beatty’s next message was to the British fleet, 
and is as follows : — 

It is my intention to hold a service of thanksgiving 
at 18.00 (six o’clock) to-day (Thursday) for tlie victory 
which Almighty God has vouchsafed to His Majesty’s 
arms, and every ship is recommended to do the same. 

Thick fog enveloped the North Sea, conceal- 
ing the Germans’ shame, as their fleet made 
its last free voyage, to surrender to the British 
and draw their naval ambitions to an igno- 
minous end. On the way one of the German 
destroyers ran into a mine and was blown up. 
As the vessels drew nigh to the Bass Rock 
they came into a stretch of sunlight, and the 
spectacle they presented .seemed almost unreal 
to the war-hardened veterans of the British 
fleet. Since the Battle of Jutland, they had 
searched and waited in vain for the enemy. 
The Germans had at last “come out”, but in 
silence and in shame ! Officers and men on the 
British vessels gazed with wondering eyes, try- 
ing to realize what had happened. Some had 
thought that at the last moment, rather than 
surrender, the Germans would have blown up 
‘their ships and sought a heroic end in the North 
Sea. 

On Thursday, King George visited his fleet 
in the Forth. The fog had lifted sufficiently to 
permit of His Majesty having a glimpse of the 
long line of surrendered war-ships from the deck 
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of a destroyer, which, made a round of inspection. 
He was welcomed by cheering officers and men 
on the British vessels as the destroyer, the Oak, 
passed down the lines. Queen Mary and the 
Prince of Wales accompanied His Majesty, 
who afterwards visited the Queen Elizabeth and 
met the admirals of all the squadrons. 

U-boats were surrendered at Harwich and 
Plymouth in batches, a number being also 
handed over to France. 

Before the end of November the German 
vessels in the Forth were sent north to Scapa 
Flow, where most of them wi^re ultimately 
scuttl(!<l and sunk by the crews. For their 
(inal spectacular sensation, Germany had to 
pay compensation. 

The terms of peace were drawn up by a coii- 
ference of the Allied Powers assembled in Pari.s, 
handed to the German delegates at Versailles 
on 7th May, 1919, and signed on 2Slh June. 
In the 'Frcaty was included the League of 
Nations Covenant. 

'I'he Peace 'Frealy comprised the restoration 
to France of Alsace-Lorraine, and provided for 
the occupation by France of the Saar coal-field 
for a period of years, her own coal-mines having 
suffered destruction at the hands 0: the Ger- 
mans. The kingdom of Poland was restored, 
and the new stale of Czecho-Slovakia .set up. 
Germany lost all her overseas possessions. 
The first instalment of the war indemnity was 
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fixed at 1,000,000,000. A period of fifteen 
years was fixed for the Allied occupation of the 
west bank of the Rhine as a guaranteo that 
Germany would fulfil her obligations. Ger- 
many had withal to agree to reduce her army 
to a strength of 100,000 men, the number of 
officers being limited to 4000. The g'cncM-al 
staff was dissolved, and compulsory service 
abolished, while manccuvres and mobilization 
were forbidden. The fleet was reduced to thirty- 
six vessels, and no submarines were allowed. 

Austria was dealt with in Wko manner. She 
lost Bohemia and Moravia in the north, her 
Italian frontier was readjusted, and she had to 
recognize the independence of Czecho slovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, and South Slavia (greater 
Serbia). The Austrian navy was surrendered, 
and the future! possession of submarin(.*s for- 
bidden. A great part of tlu! River Danube ' 
was opi!nc(l to traffi(' and placed under inter- 
national control. Serbia, Greece, and Rou- 
mania received additions of territory in accord- 
ance with racial claims. Turkew had to yield 
much of the territory in Asia it had misgoviTiied 1 
for centuries. Palestine became a Jewish State, * 
the Arabs were given independence, and Meso- 
potamia came under British protection. 









